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BUDGETT, JAMES & BRANTH, 


Flour Merchants, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


(Mention this paper when you write 1s] 


Chamberlain, Pole & Co., 


Brokers « Factors 


IN FLOUR, 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


[Mention this paper when you write us. | 


Patrick Murphy & Son, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


BROKERS & FACTORS, 


CORK, IRELAND. 


American correspondence solicited, 


[Mention this paper when you write us.) 


HAG. JANSSEN & 60., 
Commission Merchants 


Amsterdam, Netherlands, Burope. 


AMERIOAN FLOUR A SPECIALTY. 


Mention this paper when you write us, 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We ure the first iutroducers of the Chilled Iron Rollers 
for milling purposes, and hold Letters patent for the 
United States of America, For full particulars address as 
above. 
{Mention this paper when you write ws.) 


HENRY HERZER, 


Manufacturer 
and 


Dresser 


—OF— 


MILL PICKS! 


NO. 466 ON THE CANAL, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


years experience in the manu- 


ve had twenty-two 
T have bi ‘Gresing of Mill Picks, and can and do make 


facture and dressing of M 
faclne Mill Picks as cap be made by anybody anywhere, 
i ise only the best imported Steel for the purpose. 
My work ‘is known by quillers throughout the country, 
and is pronounced to be first class by the very best 
judges. = 
sei vave hundreds of the most gratifying testhaonials 
from nearly all the States. We solicit your orders 
guarantee Satisfaction, Address as above. 

[Please mention this paper when you write. 
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Important Notice 


For Millers about to purchase Roller Mills. We take this method of informing our friends that 
we have made arrangements for the exclusive manufacture of the 


STEVENS ROLLER MILLS, 


UNDER THE PATENTS ISSUED TO JNO, STEVENS 


The work done by the Mills is far superior to thatof any other machine known in this coun- 
try or Europe. 

License to use the 
nished by us. 

Old rolls, or those with inferior dress, recut with the Stevens dress at reasonable prices. 


JOHN T. NOYE MANUFACTURING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


{Mention this paper when you write us.] 


machine and process will be issued by the patentee for each mill fur- 


—— 


Important Notice ‘0 Millers 


—— + 


I haye this day granted to the GEO, T. SMITH 
PURIFIER COMPANY, of Jackson, Michigan, a SOLE and EXCLUSIVE 
license, under the patents of Morritz Martin, to manufacture and sell the Centrifugal 
Flour Dressing Reels, heretofore made by me, in THE WHOLE of the United 
States and Territories, reserving to myself only the right to complete and sell such 
machines as are already in process of construction. 


MIDDLING 


Millers contemplating the purchase of Centrifugal Bolting Reels, will do 
well to inform themselves as to the claims allowed Mr. Martin in his patents, which 
are the earliest granted on this class of machines, and cover all the important 
features of Centrifugal Flour Dressing Reels. 


‘WORBITZ MARTIN, 


By Bruno Kniffler, his Attorney. 
Jackson, Michigan, Feb. 2, 1882. 


“HOWARD” AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE. 


The latest improvement in Cut 


/; fr Off Engines, dinpensing with com 
\\e A | Sy plicated valve year, Iris the most 
D simple and durable engine of its 


clags us well ae the most sensitive 
and economical. 


It will Kaye in 
fucl 40 to50 per cent, over ordinary 
engines. 


Built only by the MURRAY IRON WORKS CO., BURLINGTON, OW, 


BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 


Millers, Attention! 


You can successfully purify the chop from either 
Stone or Rolls with the 


Wheat Meal Purser. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or No Sale. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


AA Ws 


(Vv 


| 


y 
man 


i! 


Send for circular and full particulars to 


Wheat Meal Purifier Co., 


Academy of Music, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


{Mention this paper when you write us.) 


1.00 a Year in Advance, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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MOUNT HOLLY. Node 
‘il 
MANUFAGT 3 
Circular Saw Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers ¢ General Mill Machinery, 
Stating Particulars of Stream, &. @ 
Addres: T, C, ALCOTT & SON, 
Mount Holly, Nod. 
[Mention this paper when you write us*) 
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Direct and Efficient Application of the Water to t! 


We have the BEST GATE in EXISTE 


Mill Furnishing, 


Poundrymen & Machinists, 
Established 1851, 


Manuvactune 
MILL STONES, 
Plouring Mill Contractors, 
Gond for Pamphlot. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co 

a. 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


Mill Picks, 


No. 169 W. Kinzie Street, 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS. 


Picks will be sent on 30 or 60 
ponsible miller 
es or Canada, 
rin every re 
pick ‘made in 
untry, there 
ve no charge, and 1 Will pay 
1 express charges to and from 
All ny picks are made 
jal steel, which is manu 
expressly for me at Shet- 
scan thus be assured of # 
itz ho ie the protits of direct iin 
portation. References furnished from every State and 
‘Verritory in th 1 States and Canada, Send for Cir 
cular and Prict 
(Mention this 4 


MARSHALL'S 


NEW GORN SHELLER. 


when you write uy, | 


‘Vhe only Self Adjusting Sheller in use that wil 
SHELL MIXED CORN 
FAST AND WELL, 


And that will clean it THOROUGILLY, 


to ull parts liable to clog. ‘Thoroughly 
cap as the cheapest 


reulars to 
MARSHALL & SON, Mirs. 


Kilbourn City, Wis. 
| [Mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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EQUILIBRIUM 
Driving 


[Mention this paper when you write us. J 
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GRAY'S PATENT | 


NOISELESS ROLLER 


DOUBLE MACHINE, 


WITH 


SINGLE MACHINE, 
SE 


CORRUGATED CHILLED IRON ROLLS. 


CORRUGATIONS CUT OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


OVER 5,000 IN USE 
N es Wy 1 f \ q , Ge © 


These Machines require little power, are perfectly noiseless, being driven potters by belt; are simple in construction; strong 
and durable; perfect in every adjustment ; adapted to both soft and hard wheat 


We refer to the following prominent millers who are each using from 50 to 150 of these machines: 


Winona Mill Co., Winona, Minn. 

C. A. Pillsbury & Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. C. Washburn. 

Washburn, Crosby & Co., “ i 
W. D. Washburn & Co, “* i 
Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes & Co., “ iy 
E. V. White & Co., af it 
John Glenn, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Jones & Co., New York City. 

Geo. V. Hecker, New York City. 
Becker & Underwood, Dixon, Ill. 
Schurmeier & Smith, St. Paul, Minn. 
E. T. Archibald & Co., Dundas, Minn. 


Jesse Ames’ Sons, Northfield, Minn. 


J.B. A. Kern, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Edw. Sanderson, “ “ 

Daisy Roller Mill, -« 

C. E. Manegold & Sons, Siiwinken, Wis. 
Commins & Allen, Akron, Ohio, 


| L. HL. Gibson & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


L. H. Lanier & Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
LaGrange Mill Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Waggoner & Gates, Independence, Mo. 
Horace Davis & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


And Hundreds of others. 


To all parties purchasing our Rolls we give full information regarding the system of Roller Milling. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


ADDRESS : 


Mention this Paper when you write us. 
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(Written for Tur Unrrep States MILLER.) 
Birkholz on Milling, 


BY R. BIRKHOLZ, M. BE. 
THE CLEANING OF WHEAT, 

It is impossible to make a clean and healthy 
flour from dirty wheat. ‘The wheat, as it is 
brought to the mill, contains the following 
foreign substances, in yariable percentage, 
which will color the flour: Loose dust, dust 
adhering to the berry, loose smut dust, smut 
adhering to the berry, beards or fuzz grown 
on points of the he cockle and other 
seeds, corn and oat kernels, shrunken, small 
or unripe kernels, sand and stones, pieces of 
wire (from wire binders), sticks and straws. 
The foreign substances ‘found in raw wheat 
injurious to the health of the consumer are 
cockle and some other weed seeds, smut, and 
fungi grown on the wheat kernel, even though 
it be microscopically small, 

All of these substances must be eliminated. 
When grinding wheat with stones, the cockle 
will produce black specks in the flour, and 
the prudent miller will anxiously seek to 
take out the cockle before grinding the 
wheat, When wheat is reduced on corru- 
gated rolls, however, only the conscientious 
miller will eliminate his cockle, for the cockle 
bran is not lacerated or pulverized by the action 
of corrugated rolls, and it will not give black 
specks in the resulting product. The uncon- 
scientious—and IT must confess that there are 
some—do not remove the cockle when grind- 
ing with corrugated rolls. They say, “The 
‘cockle flour improves the color of the wheat 
flour.” What do such millers care for the 
poisonous action of the cockle flour mixed 
with the wheat flour, as long as it improves 
the color and enables them to run their mills 
without a cockle machine? It is self-evident 
that sand, stones and pieces of wire will injure 
the corrugations of the rollers or the dress of 
the stones, The pieces of wire found in wheat 
are from the wire-binding reapers, and it is 
indeed a blessing to millers that lately efti- 
cient binders have come largely into use, that 
use twine instead of wire. Straws and sticks 
will fasten themselves into the feeding appa- 
ratus of the rollers, and tend to impair the 
evenness of grinding. 

The machines necessary for the elimination 
of the before-mentioned foreign substances, 
thoroughly, are a separator, cockle machine, 
smutter, magnetic separator, brush, and aspi- 
vator. 

The separator will remove the loose dusts, 
seeds, oats, corn, sticks and straws, stones, 
small shrunken kernels’ of wheat. some wire 
and some cockle, The cockle machine will 
remove the balance of the cockle and the 
very small, shrunken and unripe wheat ker- 
nels and broken wheat. The smutter will 
polish the kernels, rub off the adhesive dust, 
pulverize the smut, and scour off the fuzz or 
tips of the kernels. There are three classes 
of smutters built. One class scours the wheat 
by dashing it against smooth surfaces and 
against itself, kernel against kernel; another 
class scours the wheat by rubbing it against 
corrugated surfaces, and the third class scours 
wheat by means of sand stones. 

The machines of the first class are, in my 
‘opinion, the best, far they break but few ker- 
nels, polish well, and their capacity is large. 
Machines of the second class act too hard on 
the wheat—the bran is broken by the corru- 
gations, kernels are split open, the flour mag- 
azine of the kernel is damaged and the flour 
rubbed out. The machines of the third class 
are also too severe in their treatment of the 
wheat. They tend to weaken the bran, pro- 
‘duce too much smut flour, and their capacity 
issmall compared with machines of the other 
two classes, while the power required to drive 
them is greater. 

All three classes of these smutters tend to 
rivet the dust into the creases of the berry. 
‘This dust must be removed, and the simpler 
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the construction of the mill the greater is the 
necessity of remoying such dust flour. 'To ex- 
plain; All of the best and dearest mills bolt 
the flour out of their Jirst break of the wheat, 
This flour is indeed the poorest made in any 
mill. The kernels are opened in first break 
rolls, and the dust drops out of the crease. 
In small mills, when but four reductions in- 
stead of six are employed (to suit the pocket- 
book of the small miller), the first break must 
be set closer, and it does not pay to eliminate 
the first flour, as other good bakers’ flour is 
made, along with the poor dirty flour, Now 
in such a mill it becomes an absolute neces 
sity to employ a brush machine to brush out 
the dirt riveted into the crease of the berry 
by the smutter. For small mills, the com- 
bined smutter and brush is indeed very pro- 
fitable. These machines first smut the wheat. 
and then brush it. For larger mills it will of 
course be necessary to employ a bona fide 
brush machine, to finish the cleaning of the 
wheat. From this machine the wheat is 
spouted or elevated and spouted to the bin 
over the stones or first break rolls. It is 
good for large mills to take away the dust 
which is made by the rubbing of the kernels 
against each other and the spout during its 
passage to the bin. This can be done by 
making a cataract in the spout near the bin 
end and sucking air through the stream of 
wheat, or by employing some aspirators, 
which are constructed for that purpose, pro- 
vided with five or more cataracts and suc- 
tions. 

Wheat liable to contain pieces of wire must 
be passed over powerful magnets on its way 
from the smutter to the brush. Wires ought 
to be removed before the brushing is effected, 
in, order to save the brushes from wearing 
away too rapidly. 

Some spring wheat contains incredible 
quantities of cockle, and in order to avoid 
the overloading of cockle machines, it is ad- 
visable to put in between the separator and 
cockle machine a wirerrolling screen, clothed 
so as to let the cockle and small wheat drop 
through. ‘The tailings of such a screen are 
large wheat, free from cockle. This may be 
passed right along to the smutter. The dust 
made by all cleaning machines should be sent 
to a dust-room; and I will here state that ow- 
ing to the fuzziness and lightness of this smut 
dust, this dust-room ought to be, if possible, 
better than those usually employed for puri- 
fie The cloth ought to be self-cleaning 
and fine meshed, owing to the injuriousness 
of just that fine dust, which will pass even 
through the finest cloth. 1.think flannel is 
best to cloth such a room with, and there 
ought to be plenty of it. The smut dust can 
be mixed with the bran or shorts: 

It is always a good plan to keep the wheat- 
cleaning machinery by itself—insulated and 
partitioned off from the mill proper,—for the 
reason that they produce a certain dust which 
is, as before mentioned, very injurious to op- 
eratives, as it is irritating to the lungs. Clean- 
ing machines displace a great quantity of air, 
and will draw off a great déal of heat from 
the mill proper in cold seasons, if no dust- 
room is employed, and will render the mill 
very drafty, Cleaning machines are fast run- 
ning machines, and are liable to cause fires, 
If the cleaning machinery is partitioned off 
from the mill proper by brick walls, insur- 
ance companies will give far lower rates than 
they otherwise would, 

Mills having a high basement may best 
keep their grain cleaning machinery therein, 
as the machines are usually heavy and heayi- 
ly driven, and in this place they are easy to 
attend without running up and down stairs. 
In mills with a capacity of more than 150 
barrels of flour per twenty-four hours it is 
best to place cleaning machines one below 
the other, thus saving power in re-elevating 
large quantities of wheat, \ 

Tn a winter-wheat mill having a basement 
and four stories above, place the separator in 
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the attic, smutter on floor below, and brush 
on floor above grinding floor. A winter-wheat 
mill does not need a cockle machine so much 
a8 a spring-wheat mill, as winter wheat is sin- 
gularly free from cockle as compared to spring 
wheat. 

A four-story spring-wheat mill grinding 
wheat containing a moderate quantity of 
cockle ought to have the separator in the 
attic, cockle machine below, smutter below 
that, and the brush in‘the basement—keep- 
ing all cleaning machinery away from the 
grinding floor, 

A three-story spring-wheat mill ought to 
have the separator in the attic, cockle ma-| 
chine in story above grinding floor, and the 
two heaviest’ machines, smutter and brush, 
in the basement, A spring-wheat mill grind- 
ing very cockly wheat containing pieces of 
wire, ought to haye the separator in the attic, 
rolling-wire screen hanging under floor below, | 
cockle machine standing on floor below, smut- | 
ter on floor above grinding floor, and brush in 
basement, and so on. 

It is the practice of the best mills of the 
country to arrange the driving’ of all cleaning 
machines, their elevators and conveyors, so 
that the whole combination can be stopped 
and started easily and while other machinery 
is running. Cleaning machines of large ca- 
pacity are chosen, and are only run twelve to 
fourteen hours per day, during daylight. At 
night this dangerous machinery is allowed to 
remain idle, A suitable bin over the wheat 
Stones or first break rolls should be provided. 

Large mills get quite an amount of sepa- 
rated oats, corn, small'shrunken wheat, cockle 
and broken but good wheat. Their practice 
is to take the cockle and poorshrunken wheat 
and grind it ona corrugated roll, and send the 
meal, without bolting, di xctly to the bran bin, 
‘The oats, corn and broken good wheat they 
grind in another finely corrugated roll; the 
meal is then sent to the scalping reel of the 
sixth break, ‘This practice has been found to 
be very lucrative, 

To sum up: The cleaning of the wheat is 
just as important a factor in the production 
of good and healthy flour, as the purification 
of the middlings, Bx CAREFUL WITH BACH, 


Milling Points. 


Apour Buckwurar.—A French authority 
(G. Le Chartier) says that frequently buck- 
wheat straw is richer in phosphoric acid than 
the grain itself which is never the case with 
other cereals. A crop of buckwheat takes 
more fertilizing matter from the ground than 
other grain does if the straw is removed from 
the ground. Buckwheat straw rotted and 
used as manure is a valuable fertilizer for 
any grain crop. Buckwheat should be well 
hulled before it is passed to stones or rolls, 
Rollers with sharp carrugations have been 
used successfully for making buckwheat flour 
recently, Cranson’s buckwheat huller is a 
good machine for the purpose. Old stock | 
stone of a very porous nature should be used. 
The furrows should be smooth and haye a 
fine feather edge. From 8 to 14 cracks per 
inch should be put in. About 60 pounds of 
flour should be produced from 100 pounds of 
buckwheat. It should be run through a No, 
14 bolting reel after the first grinding and that 
which does not bolt through should be re- 
turned to the stones and reground and bolted 
again. A great deal of buckwheat is raised 
in the New England and Middle States and in 
the province of New Brunswick. It is how- 
ever raised we beleive in all of the Northern 
and Western States toa greater or less extent. 

Cory, (Maize) Grinpinc. There is prob- 
ably no better method of reducing (grinding) 
corn thet with a pair of ordinary millstones. 
The dress usually adopted in the West where 
a 4 feet stone is used has 12 leading furrows 


| 


with 4 inch draft; 12 second furrows laid off 
from a circle 12 inches in diameter and 12 


$1.00 & Year in Advance, 
Single Copies, 10 Cents, 


{Terms : 


short furrows laid off from a circle 24 inches 
in diameter. The furrows are deep at the 
back feathering out to the front and leaving 
a light catch at the edge of the land. The 
lands are cut at an angle of 45 degrees with 
the draft and about 1-16 of an inch apart, 


Removing Ministone Guaze.—The Fry pro- 
cess for taking off the glaze of millstones, 
which was so much talked of afew years ago, 
was as follows: First the burrs must be put in 
perfect face, well dressed, out of wind, and 
in the best possible condition for grinding, 
They are then run a couple of hours until 
they become warm, taken up, and washed 
with aqua ammonia in the following man- 
ner; Take four ounces of aqua ammonia 
(spirits of hartshorn) and thoroughly saturate 
the stones with » good Sponge, and let them 
stand over night. By doing this once a week, 
or oftener if necessary, the glaze will be kept 
off, His second method was to take two 
ounces each of borax, washing soda and 
muriate of ammonia, and dissolve them ina 
quart of warm water; then add cider vinegar, 
Now cover the stone with sand, and apply the 
solution with a sponge. Leave it on ten min- 
utes, and then dry the stones thoroughly, 
This is said to harden the burrs so that noth- 
ing, not even garlic, can glaze them, and they 
will retain their natural temper and grit for 
weeks, and will not glaze, 

ber MACHINERY FROM Rustina.—Take 
4 ounce of camphor, dissolve in 1 pound of 
melted lard, take off the seum and mix in as 


much fine black-lead as will give it an iron 
color. Clean the machinery and smear with 
this mixture. After twenty-four hours rub 
clean with a soft linen cloth, It will keep 
clean for months under ordinary circumstan- 
ces. 

To Om A Muu Spinpie.—Somebody says: 
The best way to oil a mill spindle is to guide 
the oil through a small gas-pipe half an inch 
in diameter, from the outside of the curb 
down below the hurst frame to the bottom of 
the stone, and thence with an elbow to the 
bush, upward toa level with the top of the 
bush, This will thoroughly oil the spindle 
and is not a very expensive arrangement. 


SHARPENING Mita. Picks.—Emery wheels 
have beeu quite extensively used for sharpe- 
ning millpicks. The best size of wheel for 
this purpose is said to be 8 inches in diame- 
ter by 1) inches thick, A machine for the 
purpose of sharpening mill picks with wheel 
complete is in the market and can be pur- 
chased for about thirty dollars. 

SUKAR’s a student of modern milling con- 
cludes that wheat should not be handled to 
tenderly in cleaning, “In twelve years ex- 
pericnce” he says: ‘I have never seen wheat 
overcleaned, No smutter using steel or 
chilled iron surfaces has ever scoured wheat 
too much, if unbroken, The brush is a great 
help but it ix not intended to take the place 
of the smutter.” 


Warerioo, Iowa, has a new organization 
proposing to improve a water-power at the 
south part of the o There is already one 
power improved there, and four large mills 
and factories in operation. The new power 
is to be formed by the building of a dam 
about 4,400 feet below the one now built, and 
from it a race two miles inlength will be con- 
structed through a neck of land, and empty- 
ing into the Cedar river again. This race 
will be 100 feet wide, and a fall of 7 feet will 
be obtained, The articles of ineorporation 
allow a capital stock of $300,000, and it is pro- 
posed to go to work as soon as possible in the 
spring. The Cedar river at this point is about 
600 feet wide, and is‘very rapid, so that it will 
furnish, when properly developed, almost un- 
limited nt 
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OFFICE No. 118 GRAND AVEN'! MILWAUKER, Wis, 


Subscription Price. per year in advance. 
Foreign Subseriptio: 50 per year in advance, 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


#aeWe, Donna, Editor of “ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Giniia & Co,, 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STaTes MILLER, 


MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY, 1882. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who are not subscribers. We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 


PRESIDENT, 
Gko. Barn, St. Louis, Mo. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 
8. H. SEAMANS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
L, Fletcher, Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert Tyson, Balti- 
more, Md, 


ACTING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
John A. Christian, Minneapolis, Minn,; 8, H. Seamans: 
Milwaukee, Wis,; Alex. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. 
Hinds, Rochester, N. Y. H. Seybt, Highland, Tl, 
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MINNEsoTA.—W. P. Brown, Red Wing, Pres.; David 
Bronson, Stillwater, and Geo. A. Pillsbury, Minneapolis, 
Vice Presidents; Frank Pettit, Minneapolis. Sec'y; W. F. 
Cahill, Minneapolis, Tre 
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President; J. R. Serrin, Ladora, 


Jain Clark, Omaha, Pres. ; 
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ert Atkinson, Ottawa, Pres.; O. W. Bald- 
and Treas, 

Frank Hill, Carthage, Pres.; E. W. Leon- 

, ands, M. Carter, Hannibal, Vice- Presidents; 
Louis, Treas.; David B. Kirk, St. Louis, 


‘dary, 
ALIFORNIA.—Win, H. Re 
Shackleford, I - 
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prs, Los Gatos, Pres.; R. M. 
J. Parsons, Oakland, 


arks, Alton, Pres.. C. H. Seybt, High- 
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. Hayes, Detroit, Pres.: 
See, and Treas, 
Shumaker, Akron, Pres.; Robert Colton, Belle- 
fontaine, and Treas, 

Mary b —R. Tyson, Baltimore, Pres.; J. Olney Nor- 
ris, Baltimore, Secretary: W. H. Woodyear, Baltimore, 
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w YORK.—George Motley, Rochester, Pres; J. A. 
Roc Nee. and Treas 
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Mitch Gray, Dallas, 


Isenberg, Hy 
SUA eee 


Tne Unirep Stares Minter appears this 
month in an entire new dress of body type. 
We trust its improved appearance will gratify 
our many readers, 


MinWAUKEE Miniers like their brethern 
wll over the West, complain of dull times a 
little but are looking forward to lively times 
after harvest, 


Every flour broker or mill furnisher or 
any other person desiring to reach the flour- 
ing mill owners of America should purchase 
a copy of Cawker’s American Flour Mill 
Directory for 1882. It contains 22,844 names 
and addresses. Price, Ten dollars per copy. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 
price. Address, United States Miller, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


ney Tre United States Consuls in various 
parts of the world who receive this paper, will 
please oblige the publishers and manufactu- 
rers advertising therein, by placing it in their 


offices where it can be seen by those parties | 


seeking such information as it may contain. 
Weshall be highly gratified to receive commu- 
nications for publication from Consuls or 
Consular Agents everywhere, and we believe 
that such letters will be read with interest, and 
will be highly appreciated, 


Tue C. A Gambrill Manufacturing Compa- | 


ny has nearly completed its new flour mill at. 
the lower end of Smith’s dock, Baltimore, Md. 
It is to be known as Patapsco Flouring Mill 
*B." The company runs two other mills, 
one of which, Patapsco Flouring Mill “A,” is 
at Elliott City and the other at Orange Grove 
Station, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
new mill, which is built of brick, is 128 by 65 
feet, and 78 feet high, It will have a capacity 
of 500 barrels per day, and will rank in com- 
pletenéss with any mill in the country, It 
has all of the most improved appliances, 


having been constructed on the roller system. | take occurred, his application may be enter-| 


The mill has twenty-three double sets of the 
Dawson Brothers’ chilledsiron rolls, si 


enkins, La | 


of Smith’s purifiers, six aspirators, ten dust- 
catchers, and two boilers of 160 horse-power 
each. There is a fine wharf property be- 
longing to the new mill. The dock tower is 
capable of taking out 3,000 bushels per hour. 
The storage house, adjoining the mill proper, 
will hold upward of 120,000 bushels of wheat, 
all of which will be handled by machinery. 
It has twenty bins, each of which will hold 
5,700 bushels of wheat, and there are besides 
two upper floors for wheat. 


The Denchfield Patent Case. 

We are reliably informed that the Execu- 
tive committee of the Millers National Associa- 
tion have fully determined to legally contest 
the claims of the owners of the Denchfield 
Patent. The council for the Association upon 
examination of the case conclude that they 
have a good defense. On the other hand the 
Denchfield party claim that they have so far 
always been successful and that they know of 
no reason why they will not continue to be so. 


Personal. 

During the month of February Tur Unrrep 
Srares MILLER was favored with calls from the 
following persons connected with the trade: 

Frederick Ogden, Esq., late of the firm of 
Esser, Ogden & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

William F. Putnam, Esq., head miller for 
Hickox & Co., Cleveland, O. 

M. H. Buck, Esq., Delafield, Wis. 

Samuel Darrah, Esq., Stone Bank, Wis. 

G. M. Marshall, of Kilbourn City, Wis. 

Wm. Norman, Newburgh, Wis. 

William McLain, of the Richmond Manu- 
facturing Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Northwestern Miller. 

Geo. B. Heckel, Chicago, representative of 
The Lockwood Press. 

Mr. Glessner, of Thornburgh & Glessner, 
| Chicago, Wik 


| §#rench Opinion favorable to Mill 
| stones. 


| Charles Touaillon, the French milling engi- 


‘ogi. | Heer recently concluded a communication to 


the Paris Echo Agricole as follows : “We re- 
| peat that what for a long time has been done 
by rollers in Hungary, and more recently in 
|some other countries, proves nothing in their 
favor; this is a system which takes us back 
to when moture « la grosse was in its infancy. 
The real end to be sought should be to ob- 
tain a single and straight grade at one opera- 
tion; rollers give as many qualities as the 
number of grindings, which reaches ten or 
twelve. Rollers flatten and cake the mid- 
dlings of soft wheat instead of dividing it. One 
should strive to make as fine a powder as 
possible in order to avoid making irregular 
or, what is in England called ‘strong’ flour, 
| which yields a heavy and indigestible bread, 
and which could not be eaten were it not cut 
into infinitesmal pieces and covered with a 
|considerable quantity of butter. Whatever 
may be said and done, it is only in making a 
fine flour, with a regularity in the bolting of 
it, that one can attain perfection in the art of 
milling. ‘The demand for good bread will 
certainly advance with civilization, and those 
who do not follow in the steps of progress 
will be soon outstripped, and will be forced 
to return to good stones, and the outlay they 
may have incurred will be lost.” 


Re-Issued Patents. 


A U. 3, SUPREME COURT DECISION, 


January 9th 1882 Honorable Justice Brad- 
jley delivered the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case appealed 
from the U. 8. Cirtuit Court in Connecticut. 
| We have not space to publish the complete 
text of the decision but it fully settles three 
points regarding re-issued patents as follows ; 
| First, That where the only mistake sug- 
gested is that the claim of the original patents 
is not so broad as it might have been, the mis- 
| take, if it was a mistake, was apparent upon 
| the first inspection of the patent, and if any 
| correction was desired it should have been 
applied for immediately, and the mght to 
| have it corrected was abandoned and lost by 
unreasonable delay, 

Second, That if a patentee who has no cor- 
rections to suggest in his specification, except 
to make his claim broader and more com- 
prehensive, uses due diligence in returning to 

| the Patent Office and shows how such mis- 


| tained; but it m 


t\be remembered that the 
levice or combination and 


W. C. Edgar, business manager of The| 


an emission to claim other devices and com- 
binations apparent upon the face of the 
patent are in law a dedication to the public of 
that which is not claimed, and the -legal 
effect of the patent cannot be revoked unless 
the patentee surrenders it and proves that 
the specification was so framed by real inad- 
vertence, accident, or mistake, without any 
fraudulent or deceptive intention, and this 
should be done with all due diligence and 
speed. 5 

Third, That it was not the special purpose 
of the legislation upon reissues to authorize 
the surrender of patents for the purpose of 
reissuing them with broader and more com- 
prehensive claims, although under the general 
terms of the law such a reissue may be made 
when it clearly appears that an actual mis- 
take has inadvertently been made, not from 
a mere error of judgment, but a real bona fide 
mistake, such as a court of chancery in 
cases within its ordinary jurisdiction would 
correct. 


Our Chief Grain and Flour Ports. 

There are only three ports in the United 
Kingdom which imports more than a million 
quarters each of wheat annually. Liverpool 
heads the list with an average of four millions, 
London follows with three millions, and Hull 
with about one million one hundred thousand 
quarters. The only other ports which exceed 
half a million quarters are Bristol, with an 
average of 750,000, Dublin 800,000, and Glas- 
| gow and Cork each about 500,000 quarters. 
| In flour imports, Glasgow comes first, with a 
| total for last year of 1,400,009 sacks (280 Ibs.), 
| or twice as much flour as wheat.. Liverpool 
| stands second with an average for the past 
three years of 1,000,000 sacks, while London 
receives about 850,000, and Leith, the next 
|largest amount of 300,000 sacks. Hull, al- 
| though the third largest importer of wheat, 
| only imports 60,090 sacks of flour. Cork ap- 
| pears to be a specially favoured port, for, 
| with an import of 500,000 quarters of wheat, 
|it has not, on the average, received 1,000 
| sacks of flour annually. Taking the average 
of the past three years, we find that England 
| and Wales imported annually 9,000,000 quar- 


“ters of wheat, and 2,500,000 sacks of flour, the | 


flour bearing the proportion of 15 per cent. 
to the wheat. Scotland imported 1,000,000 
quarters of wheat, and 1,600,000 sacks of flour, 
the quantities of each being about equal. 
Ireland imported 1,600,009 quarters of wheat, 
and only 150,000 sacks of flour, the proportion 
of flour imports being only about 6 per cent. 
of the wheat imports. The Irish imports of 
flour are very low, but a portion of the Liver- 
pool and Glasgow imports is re-exported to 
Belfast and Dublin.—The Miller (London). 

| Se 

Prootstaffs. 

The proofstaff may be said to be the foun- 
dation almost of good milling with buhrs. 
The proof can always be rectified by putting 
two already proved staffs to it. The slate 
staff is the best, and it can be easily made. 
It may be made five feet long so as to be 
suitable for any size of stone, and it is not 
half so expensive as the iron staff, while it is 
entirely more correct, and is never known 
to vary. It ought to be at least two inches 
in thickness. It will never be affected by 
temperature, and in a large country like ours 
it is necessary, to have a staff of this kind. 
The best iron staff cannot be wholly depended 
on, but must always be proved before useing, 
then rectify your staff to the proof, put a 
little oil on it very evenly distributed all over | 


staff until it shows an equal bearing on every | 
part. In proving the stone place a piece of | 
tissue paper under each end of the staff and | 
one under the middle and keep the staff) 
about three inches from the eye. The stone 
should be tried in this manner all around, | 
and if correct it will hold all the papers so | 
that they cannot be pulled from under the 
staff. In proving a new stone, place a screw 
with the head rounded to form a pivot for 
the staff to turn upon, in the eye of the stone; 
make a place in the staff about a quarter of | 
an inch deep, lower the screw until the staff, | 
if the stone is true, will swing round evenly, | 

The stones should always staff from the 
skirt with a good face and if the buhrs are 
very incorrect when the staff is laid on dry to 
try them, it would be well to rub them over 
with a piece of buhr. A good buhr block is far 
better than the corundum polishers. When 
the stones are staffed first only the very large 
spots should be knocked off with the pick, 
and two or three coats of paint should be 
aken off in this way, and then the dressing 
of the buhr will be easy and swift. Never 


allow the staff to cross the eye under any 
circumstances, If this is done it may take a 
week to dress a stone that could be dressed in 
a day. I used to face blocks fifteen years 
ago, and generally faced eight a day, ,at fifty 
cents each, which was more money than the 
builders could make, and it was done because 
I knew how to staff them.— Millstone. 


California Wheat Overland. 
From the Rochester Democrat-Chronicle. 


amount of wheat not needed for home con- 
sumption. The surplus has been shipped to. 
Europe by a long and, atsome points, danger- 
ous water route, Most of it has sought San 
Francisco for shipment, and has given em- 
ployment and profit to many persons. But 
within the present month the course of Cali- 
fornia’s outgoing wheat has been changed to 
a considerable extent, and the prospect is 
that the new outlet will assume very large 
proportions. The opening of the Southern, 
railroad route to the Eastern States gave the 
wheat dealers a sharp thought, and the new 
idea is in process of rapid development. 

San Francisco about the middle of the 
present month was startled by a telegram 
from Bakersfield, a point which taps great 
wheat valleys of the State, that from twenty 
to fifty cars loaded with wheat pass that 
point daily, bound east. Further informa- 
tion notified the San Francisco Board of 
Trade that on the 16th of the month there 
were upward of 400 loaded cars between 
Bakersfield and Lathrop ready for shipment 
to St. Louis. The Morning Call, of San Fran- 
cisco, in noticing the outlet, says; ‘‘ This is 
probably the first California wheat that ever 
left the State, except through the Golden 
Gate. This sudden change in wheat ship- 
ments is almost startling. What will be its 
effect on San Francisco? We think the loss 
of a portion of the grain business will not 
injure San Francisco, for the banking of the 
interior wheat shippers will continue to be 
done in San Francisco. The capital to move 
| grain will be furnished from here; the East- 
ern and foreign exchange bills drawn against 
wheat will be negotiated here, and all the loss 
this city will sustain will be the handling, 
which is not very much. It was said of old, 
| that all roads lead to Rome, and all interior 
| facilities and neéw routes for transportation 
| must eventually lead to San Francisco.” 
| It is evident that if the new way of outlet 
should in all respects prove to be the cheap- 
est and best, it will be quite a damper to cer- 
tain San Francisco interests. Yet the San 
| Francisco journals haye a faint word of re- 
joicing for the California farmers, as “ every- 
thing that helps California farmers,” they 
say, “helps San Francisco.” One journal 
says: ‘Whenever the great valleys of the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin are pros. 
perous San Francisco is prosperous. Reduc- 
ed freight rates mean more money for the 
wheat-raiser, more improvements, and more 
supplies will have to be purchased in this city 
to meet new demands. : 

Just what effect this new movement is to 
have upon prices of wheat east of the Rocky 
mountains, and how it will affect certain ship- 
ping routes, remains to be determined, 
——a 


New Publications. 


| 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE for February, 1882, Published by Har 


per & Brothers, N. Y. Subseription price $4.00 per 
year. 


Harper’s Magazine for March is full of 
handsome illustrations and notable articles. 


‘The Century Co., New York, Pub~ 
Subscription price, $4,00 per year. 


‘Tne Century Macazine 
lishers, 


and reduce all the highest places on SIP Pe ieee Department of 

COMMERCIAL AND SravisricaL Reports from 
the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Tue U, 8, Moyruty Magazine, published 
by the U.S. Monthly Publishing Co., Lake~ 
side Building, Chicago. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year, i 

Tue American Mar anp Exporr JouRNAL, 
published by Howard Lockwood, 74 Duane 
Street, N. Y. Subscription price, $8.00 per 
year. 


Fenwick & Swenerton’s flour mill, at Exe 
ter, Ontario, was destroyed by fire on Febru- 
ary 8, with 3,000 bushels of wheat and 800 
bags of Hour, The loss is $21,000, The buil- 
ding is insured for $2000 each in the Western 
and British American, and $6,000 in the Phao- 
nix of London, ‘The stock is insured for 
$2,200 in the Queen, and $1 200 in the Royal. 
Smith Bros. millwright shop on the Canal 
was damaged by fire, on the evening of Febru- 
ary I7th to the extent of about $500. Insured 
Messrs. Smith Bros. are now established in 
their new quarters on the Hast Side, 


The farmers of California produce a large — 


‘The Dearness of Cheap Machinery. 

There are plenty of people who are always 
looking after good articles, but they do not 
want to pay a good price for these articles 
when they find* them. They seem to be 
oblivious of the truth that good things cost 
money, and that the best class of labor and 
material 1s required in turning out superior 
productions. 

A manstarts out to purchase a piece of ma- 
chinery; he wants it to do perfect and exact 
work; he wishes it to have the latest and best 
improvements, and to be capable of turning 
out work with rapidity. Such machines, of 
course, can be procured, but not for a mere 
song. 

To produce them requires well-appointed 
works, an experienced management and skill- 
ful workmen. But these can only be obtained 
by the expenditure of large sums of money. 
It is, therefore, idle to expect that the work 
they produce should be as low in price as 
though the workmen were of the cheaper 
sort, and the works less expensive in their 
construction, But the would-be cheap buyers 
insist upon the maker of the better machinery 
placing it in competition with that produced 
in the poorer works by the poorer labor. 
One unfortunate disadvantage which the 
maker of the best machinery labors under, is 
his inability at times to show to the casual 
‘observer wherein his productions are better 
tha another’s. A great deal of work may 
be expended in the proper fashioning of in- 
‘tricate and delicate parts, or in fine adjust- 
ment, that may not be apparent to the eye, 
but is displayed only in the accuracy and per- 
fection of the operation of the machine. 

Every machinist knows how rapidly the 
‘expense runs up when employing the high- 
priced workmen in such fine operations, and 
he also knows that he can not get a perfect 
machine without such expenditures. But 
the cheap buyer comes along and says: 
“Why do you askso much for your machine? 
I was offered one of the same kind for very 
much less than you demand?” Of course the 
dealer may contend that his is superior to, and 
that it will be more lasting and serviceable 
than the cheaper machine, but this does not 
‘satisfy Mr. Cheap Buyer. Because the cast- 
ings, the fashioning and the painting of the 
poor machine look equally as well as the 
good one, he thinks thereis no difference 
between them. Sometimes he is confirmed 
in his beleif. by the advice of his foreman, 
who, himself, may not be a judge of good}? 
machinery. 

Doubtless some manufacturers are content 
to work for a smaller margin of profits than 
others, and sometimes, a good judge of ma- 
chinery can make a saving by comparing 
prices, but we believe actual experience will 
demonstrate that in nine cases out of ten, the 
man who is always looking for cheap-priced 
machinery pays a relatively dearer price 
than one who seeks for the best article that 
he is able to buy. Good tools and machinery, 
as we have said, command a good price, but 
they are permanent investments which al- 
ways yield a good interest. Good tools and 
good workmen yield the best attainable re- 
sults in the factory, and it is the poorest 
policy to hire cheap labor to run cheap ma- 
chinery, if good work is expected as the ret 
sult. 

Many and many a manufacturer has con- 
gratulated himself on his shrewdness in say- 
ing a few hundred dollars in purchasing ma- 
-chinery, who has, in fact, lost thrice the sum 
saved in the difference in the effectiveness of 
the machinery which he did buy, and that 
which he could have procured by paying the 
higher price. 

Any good mechanic will verify the assertion 
that machinery which is constantly getting out 
‘of order, and that never does accurate work, 
-in those cases where accurate work is needed, 
is dear at any price; and yet, there are plenty 
‘of shops and factories fitted out with just this 
kind of machinery, which was purchased be- 
cause it was cheap. 

A manufacturer of this city, desirous of 
procuring a machine that would make a dif- 
ficult cam, went to a manufacturer and asked 
him what he would charge for getting up such 
a machine as he wanted, The price, which 
seemed to him a very high one, was named, 
and after some reluctance and an attempt at 
bantering, the machine was ordered, A few 
months after it was taken home and in opera- 
tion, the maker called on the purchaser to see 
how he liked it. 

In response to an inquiry, the purchaser 
said; “When I ordered the machine, I 


thought I was paying you a high price, as it 
was double what I had been offered a similar 
smachine for, but after getting the machine 
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Homes and seeing the Wott it performs, I am | 

free to tell you I am perfectly satisfied, and | 

would pay double the price rather than be_ 
without it. I have no machine that begins to 
compare with it in my shop.” This instance, 

which has hundreds of parallels in this city, 

is sufficient to practically illustrate the point 

we are urging, that good machinery is always | 
good, while cheap machinery may not always 
be cheap. 

There can be no objection to a man setting 
out to buy poor machinery at a poor price, | 
if he knows what he is buying, but it is ex-| 
tremely foolish for him to buy a cheap and | 
poor article with the belief that he is obtain- | 
ing a good one.—IJndustrial World. | 


——- mics 


Seale and Foaming it in Boilers. 


Most all water contains vegetable, earthy 
and solid matter in solution; those which oc- 
casion the greatest trouble are probably sul- 
phate and carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, | 
magnesia, alumina, and silica, and are found 
in greater or less proportion in waters of dif. | 
ferent localities. They are capable of being | 
precipitated by heating water to a high tem- | 
perature, as in the case of thé steam boiler, 
when the precipitated salts settle, covering | 
the tubes, sides and bottom of the boiler 
with a thin coating for each quantity of wa- 
ter heated, which, if not properly treated, 
will soon form a hardened scale very diffi- 
cult to remove. The best preventive of scale 
is probably a good filter-heater, in which the 
feed-water can be raised to a temperature 
sufficiently high to deposit the matter held 
in solution, in the filter of the heater, before 
entering the boiler, A practice which facili- 
tates the making or hardening of scale in 
boilers, is that of blowing out the water un- 
der high pressure. The only time to open 
the blow-cock when under steam is in the 
morning before starting the engine; a small 
percentage of sediment may then be blown 
out, but it should only be continued for a few 
moments at, farthest. 

When the boiler is to be emptied it should, 
if circumstances will allow, stand until the 
brick-work, water, etc., become quite cool ; 
then the blow-cock can be opened, and while 
the water is running out, or immediately after 
it is out, take off the man-hole plate, and with 
a hose wash the sheets and tubes well while 
the sediment is still soft. With this treatment 
very little scale will adhere to the iron, but all 
that does should be dislodged as soon as pos- 
sible, and on eyery occasion, by scaling bars, 
‘chisels, and hammers. Any sediment which 
the washing fails to remove should be scraped 
out before refilling the boiler. In cases where 
blowing out is compulsory, it should be done 
with as low a pressure as practicable. Water 
should be run out whenever it shows signs of 
being dirty; about once in two weeks is suf- 
ficient, as there is no use of emptying the 
boiler of water which has made it’ deposit 
and is comparatively good, to replace it with 
that which contains matter in solution to form 


new scale. 

The great objection to scale is, that being 
a non-conductor of caloric, it prevents a large 
proportion of the heat of the furnace from 
entering the water, the heat escaping up the 
chimney, causing a waste of fuel and decreas- 
ing the evaporative power of the boiler. 

With a heavy deposit of scale there is great 
danger of the iron which is in contact with the 
fire becoming burned, as the scale interposes 
a barrier to the radiation of the heat, also 
separates the water from the iron, 

Foaming—Is a mixture of steam and water, 
and is the result of violent ebulition or agita- 
tion. It is caused, first, from poor circulation, 
owing to too great a number of tubes and 
flues, having insuflicient spaces between them 
for the rise of the steam bubbles from the 
surfaces on which they are generated, and 
their rapid replacement by the surrounding 
‘water. A second cause is a contracted steam 
space; and thirdly, muddy or mucilaginous 
substances in the water. 

‘Sometimes foaming is the result of carrying 
the water too high, in which case it should be 
blewn down to its proper level, 

When caused from the poor perce 
or from defect in the design of the boiler, to 
remedy it the engine would probably have to 
be throttled or cut off closer, the fire damp- 
ened with coal, and the pulmp or injector 
started before the trouble would cease. 

Foaming caused by poor circulation is the 
result of the undue relation of temperature 
between the steam bubbles and the water, 
the excessive high temperagure of the bub- 
bles causing them to rise violently, carrying 
the water with them. When caused by mu- 
cilaginous substances the only remedy is 
changing the water. 


| knocking out the cylinder 


|shape, with asharp edge below and rounded 


| deeper aft than forward, and the deck will be 


The objections to Tenor are the difficul- 
ties of ascertaining the water level and the 


danger, when violent ebullition occurs, of 
heads, or other- 
wise damaging the engine. Water is made 
manifest in the cylinder by a peculiar knock- 
ing at the end of the stroke, and by a de- 
creased speed of the engine.—H. L. Stellwa- 
gen, in Mechanical Bngineer. 


+ 


ye Novel Steam-Ship. 


In a new steam-boat now building upon the 
Hudson, an attempt is being made to produce 
a boat that shall be self-righting, that shall be 
very fast, and that cannot sink unless entirely 
torn to pieces. ‘The boat is comparatively 
small, as it is intended only for an experi- 
mental or model boat. If successful, it is 
intended to build ocean steam-ships upon the 
same principle. It appears that the inven- 
tor's aim is to make a self-righting boat by 
| carrying the sides over the deck in the form 
ofadome. The side frames are made con- 
tinuous and meet over the center of the hull, 
or, in other words, the frames begin at one 
side of the keel, rise directly at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees to the water-line, and 
then curye inward over the deck and back on 
the same lines to the keel. A section of the 
hull taken in the center is thus of a wedge 


top above. This wedge form is preserved 
through the entire length of the hull. There 
are no hollow lines in the boat, and the sharp, 
overhanging bow is intended to part the water 
near the surface and to form a long, tapering 
wedge. The widest part of the hull is exactly 
at the middle, both ends being precisely 
alike. This is quite different from the flat 
bottom and straight sides, with comparatively 
bluff or rounded bows, of the ordinary ocean 
steam-ship. The boat is intended tobe much 


much higher above water at the bows than ut 
the stern. ‘There will be no houses or raised 
constructions of any kind on the deck, except 
the dome-shaped pilot-house, the ventilators, 
and the smoke-stacks. ‘There will be an open 
railing around the center of the deck, so that 
it can be used as a promenade in pleasant 
weather or whenever the seas do not break 
over the boat. The object of this unbroken 
dome-shaped deck is to enable the boat to) 
throw off all waves that break over the bows 
or sides in rough weather. 

It is thought that, instead of shipping tons 
of water and retaining it on deck till it can) 
be drained off, the boat will shed or throw off) 
the water from the long, sharp bows and open 
deck, and will at once relieve herself of the 
weight of the water. Waves striking the 
rounded deck will have no hold on the boat, 
and their force will thus be spent harmlessly. 
The sharp wedge-shape and rounded top of 
the hull, and the fact that even when fully 
loaded the center of gravity will be below 
the water-line, makes the model self-right- 
ing. From experiments with a small model, 
this claim of the inventor seems to be clearly 
proved. In laying out the boat, only the spar 
deck will be used for passengers, the main) 
deck and all below being intended for cargo, 
coal, and engines. The state-rooms will be 
arranged along the outside, each room hay- 
ing a port in the side of the boat, while the 
ceiling will be formed of the curved deck 
above. ‘The saloons will be the whole width 
of the ship, and on the spar deck. For light- 
ing the saloons there will be sky-lights in the 
center, and as these in rough weather may be 
covered by the seas that sweep over the deck, 
they will be very strong, and will be air-tight. 
To secure ventilation there will be steam-fans, 
kept in motion at all times, and maintaining 
a good circulation of air through every part 
of the boat. For this purpose the fresh air 
will be taken through wind-sails on the deck, 
and the exhaust air from the rooms will be 
turned into the blast used in forcing the boiler 
fires. | 

No boats are to be carried on deck; the 
life rafts and boats will be kept in an apart- 
ment under the domed deck at the stern, and 
when they are to be launched, doors will be 
opened in the deck and the boats launched in 
the usual way from dayits through these 
doors, The pilot-house will be at the bows, 
and will be entirely inclosed. It will not rise 
much above the deck, and will be entered 
from below. 

There will be no masts or sails, as it is in- 
tended to depend wholly on the engines for 
propulsion, In constructing the hull, to se- 
cure great strength, three heavy trusses, or 
“hog frames,” are to be placed on the keel, 
each one rising to the spar deck and securely 
fastened to the side frames of the boat. The 
ceiling will be double, and placed diagonally 


| nal is all right will never miss it. 
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on the frames, In the larger steam-ships, 
the absence of sailing power Will be com- 
pensated for by two extra engines and two 
supplementary screws, that can be employed 
in case the larger screw is lost or the main 
engines break down.—" The World's Work,” 
in Tur © my for March. 


———— 


The Block System. 

Frank L. Pope, the well-known patent ex- 
pert, says: The most perfect description of 
the block signal is that known as the auto- 
matic system. The two rails of a stretch of 
track the length of the desired block are 
part of an electric circuit. So long as there 
is no metallic connection between the two 
rails a magnet at the signal post holds up the 
signal, meaniyg that the block is clear, But 
the moment a train rolls on the track con- 
nection is established between the two tracks 
by means of the wheels and axles of the 
cars, and the danger signal is displayed. 
When the train rolls off the block the connec- 
tion is broken and the danger signal disap- 
pears. ‘This system is in use on the Fitch- 
burg railroad between Boston and Waltham; 
on the Eastern railroad between Boston and 
Salem; on the Old Colony road, and on the 
Pennsylyania road between Altoona and 
Cresson. On the Fitchburg road it has 
worked perfectly for the last three years, 
costing but little and doing the service to the 
complete satisfaction of the company. On 
some roads the ringing of an electric bell re- 
places the more perfect telegraph system 
used on the Pennsylvania road between New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The great advantage of the block signals 
over every other kind of signals is that the 
engineer knows where and when to look for 
the signals, whereas through inattention he 
may not perceive a man standing at the side 
of the track swinging a lantern, especially if 
the steam of the engine is blowing in the en- 
gineer’s face. But an engineer that is accus- 
tomed to look out and see that the block sig- 
Trains can 
now be brought to astop so quickly by means 
of the Westinghouse brakes that the danger 
of collision can be almost certainly averted 
by the prompt display of danger signals. It 
has been repeatedly proved that when the 
rails are dry a train running at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an hour can be stopped in 
210 feet—about the distance of a short city 
block. Going at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour a train cannot be brought to a stop 
within 800 feet. When the rails are damp 40 
per cent. must be added to the distance that 
a train will run before stopping. 


en ooo 


Centrifugal Reels. 


An announcement on another page will, 
doubtless, attract attention, for it gives notice 
of a new departure made by the widely known 
Geo. T. Smith Middlings Puritier Company, 
of Jackson, Mich. The company has been 
granted, as will be seen by reference to the 
notice signed by Morritz Martin, of Bitterfeld, 
Germany, per his attorney, a sole and ex- 
clusive license to manufacture and sell the 
centrifugal flour dressing reels, heretofore 
made by Mr. Martin, in the whole of the 
United States and ‘Territories, the patentee, 
Martin, reserving to himself only the right to 
complete and sell such machines as are al- 
ready in process of construction. 


‘The Martin patents are the earliest granted 
in this country on centrifugal machines, and 
parties interested will do well to examine 
into the claims allowed on them before plac- 
ing orders, The licensees for this country 
claim that the Martin centrifugal flour dress- 
ing reel has more than four times the ca- 
pacity of the ordinary reel, and will make 
clear flour and a clean finish on stock that 
can not be treated in the common reel with- 
out loss, no matter how much silk it is passed 
over. It isspecially adapted to handling soft, 
reground material, full of light impurities, 
whether from rolls or stones. It is indis- 
pensable to a close finish in any system of 
gradual reduction milling, and will improve 
the quality of the low grade flour at the same 
time it makes the offals cleaner. It makes a 
clean seperation on caked and flaky meal 
from smooth rolls, which no other style of 
reel can do, It can be used to advantage as 
a complete system of bolting, to the exclusion 
of the ordinary reel. 

We commend to the careful reader a per- 
usa! of the advertisement and an application 
to the Geo. 'T. Smith Middlings Purifier Com. 
pany, Jackson, "oe ., for descriptive cireu- 
lars and pric 
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Avsert Hoprins, editor and publisher of 
the Northwestern Miller, has sold out his in- 
terest in that paper to C. M. Palmer. We 
know not yet, what new path of glory our 
friend Hoppin will tread, but wish him the 
best of good luck in whatever enterprise he 
may embark. 


PostMasTER GENERAL Howe revoked so 
much of the postal regulations as requires 
flour to be inclosed in sealed envelopes be- 
fore being put into metal boxes for transmis- 
sion in mails, and flour is declared not to be 
included among articles which, if not prop-| 


ITED STATES MILLER. 


(Written for the United States Miller.) 
Gleanings from the German Milling 
Papers. 


AccorDING to the “ Techniker” belts can be 
kept well on pulleys, if they are coated on 
|the inside with a mixture of colophony 
| (rosin) and linseed oil. The mixture should 
be so proportioned as to dry quickly. The 
belts will not slip off from the pulleys even 
if rather loose, and they will do more work 
when loose, if coated with this preparation, 
than if they are not coated and tight. 


: - = 
jand by hand sieves. The result was very 


| good indeed.—Eiitor. 


THE musty smell of heated and slightly 
spoiled wheat can be removed by smutting 
the same with pulverized charcoal, which is 
| afterwards removed by the wheat brush ma- 
|chine. This operation must be performed ° 
when the wheat is dry and the atmosphere 
not toodamp. After wheat is so treated it 
can be ground into nice white flour without 
any musty smell, provided the decomposition 
| of the wheat has not proceeded too far. 


Musry bread, covered with fungi should 
never be fed to cattle. 


Tue largest driving belt of leather was 
It is poisonous and | recently made at Berlin, It was 72 inches 


erly secured, might damage other contents | 
MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY. 1882. 


We respectfully request our readers when 
they write to persons or Jirnts advertising in 
this paper, to mention that their advertisement 
wus seen in the Unirep Staves Minner- You 


will thereby oblige not only this paper, but the 
advertisers 


FLOUR MILL DIRECTORY. 

Cawker’s American Flour Mill Directory 
for 1882, is now complete and ready for 
delivery this 31st day of January, 1882. 

It shows that there are in the United 
States 21,856 flour mills and in the 
Dominion of Canada 1488. The mills in 
the United States distributed as 
follows: 

Alabama, 388; Arizona, 17; Arkansas, | 
234; California, 209; Colorado, 52; Con- 
necticut, 809; Dakota, 44; Delaware, 96; 
District of Columbia, 7; Florida, 81; 
Georgia. 514; Idaho, 18; Tlinois, 1258; 
Indiana, 1163; Indian Territory, 8: Towa, 
872; Kansas, 487; Kentucky, 642; Louisi- 
ana, 41; Maine, 220; Maryland, 3849; 
Massachusetts, 863; Michigan 831; Minne- 
sota, 472; Mississippi, 297; Missouri, 942; 
Montana, 20; Nebraska, 205; Nevada, 10;| 
New Hampshire, 202; New Jersey, 445; 
New Mexico, 28; New York, 1942; North 
Carolina, 556; Ohio, 1462; Oregon, 129; 
Pennsylvania, 2786; Rhode Island, 47; 
South Carolina, 205; Tennesee, 620; Texas | 
548; Utah,129; Vermont, 231; Virginia, 689 | 
Washington Territory, 45; West Virginia, 
404; Wisconsin, 780; Wyoming, 3; Total, 
21,356. 

The directory is printed from new Bur- 
geois type on heavy tinted paper and is 
substantially bound. It makes a book of 
200 large pages. The post offices are 
alphabetically arranged in each state, ter- 
ritory or province. The name of the 
mill, the kind of power used and the 
capacity of barrels of flour per day of 24 
hours are given wherever obtained which 
is in thousands of instances. This work 
is indispensible to all business men desir- 
ing to reach the American Milling Trade. 

Price Ten Dollars per copy on receipt 
of which it will be sent post paid to any 
address. Remit by registered letter, 
post-office money-order or draft on Chi- 
cago or New York made payable to the 
order of I, Harrison Cawker, publisher of 
Tue Unrrep States Minter, Milwaukee 
Wis. 


are 
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‘Tur publication office of Lefel’s Mechanical 

News has been moved from Springfield, O., to 
No, 110 Liberty street, New York. 
—E—Es 

Mayy Farmers in Maine have become 

rather discouraged of late years in tryi 

raixe crops of small grain, One of the prin- 


ciple difficulties is the scarcity of farm help. 
SSE 


ng to 


“Dea House” is thename of anew hotel 
at Bucyrus, O, It is named after M. Deal, 
the well known mill-furnisher of that city. 
We acknowledge receipt of invitation cards 
to the opening ball, Feb. 18th. 

Wuen editors fight duels, they mean bus- 
iness, A dispatch from Guadalajara, Mex., 
says that Senors Morelo and Sevorito, rival 
editors, fought a duel there yesterday with 
pistols, Both fired and fell dead simultane- 
ously. 


Tue Simpson & Gault Manufacturing Co., 
of Cincinnati, O., succeeds the firms known 
as Simpson & Gault and the Straub Mill Co. | 
The new company has been incorporated | 
under the laws of Ohio. The organization 
was effected January 14th, 1882. 


of mails. 


—Sae 

THE recent fire in New York which burned 
out so many publications, also destroyed the 
offices of the Scientific American and Scientific 
American Supplement, but as their printing 
was done in another building, where also 


| their plates were stored, they are not at all 
| crippled, but go right along as usual, Their 


business office is now at No. 261 Broadway, 
corner of Wa vew York, 


en street, 


Tur MINNEsorA TE GRANGE, at their 
recent meeting in St. Paul, adopted resolu- 
tions severely denouncing Minneapolis Mil- 
lers’ Association by which most of Minneapo- 
lis wheat is purchased for the exclusion of 
other purchasers from the market and keep- 
ing down prices. The Grange also adopted 
an appeal to the railroad companies to co- 
operate with farmers to secure a freer and 
open market and fair competition for grain. 

——— 


STILL ANOTHER ApprTION in the line of yal- 
uable inventions comes to public notice in 
the form of a new and improved gradual re_ 
duction machine for the manufacture of flour 
by the new process. Mr. Chas. Kropp, of 
Milwaukee, the inventor, has shown his 
drawings and specifications to a number of 
city millers for their inspection, and all 
agreed, that it is a first class machine and 
will rank high in the future. 


Minter Bros. & Mircuen. “have a large 
establishment at No. 110, 112, 114, 116 King 
street, Montreal, Canada, where they do all 
kinds of machinery and millwright work. 
They are the sole Licensees for the Dominion 
for Gray's Noiseless Patent Roller Mills and 
Gradual Reduction machines and are having 
marked success in introducing them. ‘The 
millers in all portions of the Dominion of 
Canada are fortunate in possessing this en- 
terprising establishment which can furnish 
them at short notice with anything in the 
milling line. 


Tue following circulars from the Treasury 
Department, of interest to millers near the 
Canadian line, have been issued. On the ex- 
portation of flour wholly manufactured from 
imported wheat, drawback will be allowed 
at the rate of 89 cents per barrel, less the 
legal retention of 10 per centum. ‘The rate 
heretofore prescribed, of 75 cents per barrel, 
is hereby superseded. The collectors of cus- 
toms will see that proper arrangements are 
adopted by the mills within their respective 
districts, where flour may be prepared for 
exportation with benefit of drawback, to pre- 
vent any admixture of domestic grain to the 
improved wheat at any stage of conversion 
into flour, 


Cincinnati “Ozone”, 


A Cincinnati company styled the “Prentiss 
Preserving Company”, have recently been 
advertising very extensively what they claim 
is “simply and purely Ozone”. They send 
packages to all parts of the country to par- 
ties ordering it, at the price of $1.00 or $2.00 
per package. To quote from their advertis 
ment “Ozone—a new process for preserving 
all perishable articles, animal and vegetable, 
from fermentation and putrefaction, retain- 
ing their odor and flavor.’ The chemist 
Robert E. Warden has examined this won- 
derful compound, and in his report to the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute says: “It thus 
appears that the “Ozone” as sold, consists es- 
sentially of about 19 parts of flowers of sul- 
phur mixed with one part of lampblack, and 
scented with ground cinnamon, or something 
closely resembling it.” 

Two dollars per pound is rather high for 
this mixture, and the company will doubtless 
make huge profits for a while. It is said 
that they send out hundreds of packages 
daily in answer to orders. 


like musty oil-cake produces colic and swel- 
ling of the belly, constipation and inflamation 
|of the bowels, which, if severe, may cause 
| the death of the animal. If it is neccessary 
to feed musty bread to animals, boil it first 
thoroughly. This will destroy the fungi. 


THE use of rye flour in America is com- 
paratively insignificant. The native Ameri- 
can eats wheat bread almost exclusively. 
Rye bread is only consumed by the immi- 
grant. Considering the enormous immigra- 
| tion of late years, one is lead to. the belief, 
|that rye will be soon in greater quantities 
}and that the demand for rye flour will in- 
{crease and that more mills will be devoted | 
to grinding rye. 

As the price of rye itself is very high and 
| as this cereal will grow well and develop fully 
| in the United States it is certain that the mar- 
ket for tye flour is bound to fulfill the most | 

sanguine expectation. Further, there is no 
doubt but that if the process of grinding rye | 
is ameliorated and improved as much in| 

| America as the grinding process of wheat has | 
| been—rye flour will become a first class pay-| 
ing article of export for American millers. | 

on now some of the poorer grades of Ame- 
rican wheat is mixed with our rye and ground | 
| together into rye flour as the rye harvest has | 
| been rather poor in some parts of Germany | 
and we Europeans, especially Germans are 
| bound to have rye bread on our tables. ai 
The celebrated Borsig mill in Berlin grinds 
| the rye in 6 reductions on sharp corrugated | 
rolls and purifies rye middlings, grinding the 
coarser kinds on smooth iron rolls and the! 
finer kinds and dust middllngs on stones. | 
They have placed upon our markets an ele-| 
gant, clear, white rye flour, which is sold at} 
high prices even in our neighboring states. | 
This Patent rye flour from this mill is cele-| 
brated for its color, It is as white as the so| 
called American zond patent”? wheat 
flour.—(American millers—think about this.) | 


OarmeaL. It is strange that our country, 
(Germany) has so long got along without more 
extensively employing the flour from oats or 
oat meal. In England, Spain, France and | 
America the value of this easily digested food, 
especially endawed with strengthening and 
nourishing qualities has been long known and 
these nations spare no pains to secure oat- 
meal as pure and as well ground as possible. 
Oatmeal cooked with water, milk or beef tea 
is often the only nutriment that will keep the 
life in babes, whose mothers are not blessed 
with Natures milk of a sufficient quantity or 
quality. The oat flour surpasses by far ing 
nutritious qualities all other starchy prepara- 
tions which are sold under a score of names» 
for oatmeal builds up ones bones and sinews, | 
whilst starch only produces spongy fat. The | 
reason is on account of the great amount of 
gluten it contains. As this flour tastes well, | 
babes take it easily if cooked in the proper! 
manner and a certain aromatic flavor which 
emanates from it does away with the posibil- 
ity of disliking it when eaten too often, We 
call the attention of all parents of weak chil- 
dren to the strengthening properties of oat- 
meal gruels. Fine oatmeal is seldom seen in 
our German markets even though the de- 
mand for it is perceptible. We trust that! 
these lines will encourage some millers to 
make such and supply us with it. We feel) 
confident that it would soon become an ar-) 
ticle of consumption of considerable impor-| 
tance.—German Milling paper. | 

Tf the course oatmeal, brought upon the 
American markets, were crushed on iron 
rolls, the flour bolted out through No, 11 cloth, 
middlings repurified and then ground on por- 
celain rolls—the result would be an elegant | 
strong, white and pure oat flour, which in- 
deed would sell very well. We know of a 
miller who tried to grind oatmeal on a sharp 
corrugated roll, blowed away the hulls, bolted 
off the middlings and flour, reground the 

| coarser tailings on another fine corrugated 
roll and ground the middlings on iron rolls. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


wide, double, and weighed 8500, 200 oxhides 

| were required from which to make it. This 
| belt was ordered for use in a German starch 
| factory, to transmit 500 horse power. 

A. Muentz, a German milling expert, in 
his recently published book says: “Cereals 
exposed to the air emanate a greater quanti- 

y of carbonic acid than those kept in nearly 
air-tight vessels, It was ascertained by analy- 
sis that oats lost 7} per cent. more of the 
weight than the equal quantity thereof stored 
in a deep bin with closed top. Corn, having 
been exposed to the air during sixteen months, 
had lost 10 per cent. more in weight than corn 
stored in a deep elevator bin. The loss is at~ 
tributed partially to spontaneous combustion, 
oxygen having free access to the cereals, and 
to mechanical reduction in rubbing off dust 
| from the kernels during the frequent reitera- 
tion of shoveling over the the masses in order 
to prevent heating. By this it is proven that 
wheat ought to be stored in deep bins, rather 
than spread over the mill floor to the depth 
of two or three feet. 

eS 4 ane 


French Method of Copying Drawings. 


A patent which has been obtained in France 
by M. Tilbet for taking copies of drawings, 
ete., in any color and on any kind of paper, 
is described as follows ; The paper is dipped 
firstin a bath containing 14 ozs. white soap, 
14 oz. alum, 2 ozs. English glue, } oz. pre- 
cipitated albumen, 1-10 oz. glacial acetic acid, 
4 02. aleohol 600,25 ozs. water. It is then 
dipped in a second bath, containing 24 ozs. 
burnt umber, ground in alcohol; 1 oz. lamp- 
black, 4 oz. English glue, 25 ozs. water. The 
paper is now sensitive to the action of light, 
and must be kept in the dark. If the paper 
‘is to be prepared for negative copies, it is 
dipped in another bath similar to the second, 
in which umber is substituted by black. For 
colored positive pictures, black is substituted 
by red, blue, or any other color required. 
The drawing which is to be copied is placed 
in a copying frame, with the negative paper’ 
above. In clear weather it will be sufficient 
if exposed for two minutes. After the ex- 
posure, the negative is dipped in water. The 
drawing then appears white, and is left to 
dry. The positive copy is taken by placing 
the negative on the glass, and the positive 
paper over it. After two minutes’ exposure, 
this is dipped in water, an the black dis- 
solves. 

pe 


Industrial Education. 


The experiment is to be made of introduc- 
ing industrial education into Girard College. 
The Russian system, adopted in the Boston 
Technological Institute after its exhibition 
in this city in 1876, has been selected. It 
aims at teaching the principal processes in 
various trades, and not at producing salable 
commodities of any kind. It was Stephen 
Girard’s purpose that the children should be 
apprenticed, on their leaving the college, to 
some trade. The break-down of the appren- 
ticeship system has abrogated this part of his 
plan, For many years it has been found im- 
possible to obtain such places for them; 
and, where they have been apprenticed, in 
compliance with his will, the arrangement in 
many cases has been more nominal than 
real, The new plan carries out the spirit of 
his bequest, although the method is different. 
The children will at least learn the use of 
their hands, as the first step to the production 
of useful work. Meanwhile, our grammer 
schools go on teaching the whole body of the 
city’s children the industry of the clerk. 
Days, months, years, are spent on lessons in 
mercantile arithmetic and writing; and then, 
at the end of all, we wonder why so many 
want places at a desk, and so few at the work- 
bench !—The American. 


Tue boiler in the Jewell Flour Mills at 
Brooklyn, N, Y., exploded February 16th 
killing Gilbert Stephens the engineer and 


| This was done experimentally on hand rolls 


seriously wounding two others. 


Improvements in the Manutacture of 
Flour and the Removal ot Husk 
and Germ. 


(From the Millers’ Gazette mo Trade Journal, Lon- 
ion. 


Although the importance of the entire re- 
jection of all particles of husk and of the! 
germ is becoming more and more recognized | 
amongst millers, there are many who not 
only believe that the bran and the germ are 
of great nutritive value, but that the latter | 
improves the quality and the color of the, 
flour. Other millers again, who believe that | 
the germs ought to be rejected, say that they | 
do reject it by grinding the wheat on stones, 
and by subsequently treating the middlings 
on smooth rollers. They contend that the| 
germ is of such tough material that it cannot 
possibly be reduced to the same size as the 
more brittle flour producing semolina, during | 
its passage through the stones. 

The germ or germ-particles cannot there- 
fore pass the meshes of the silk reel, and are 


delivered with the middlings at the tail end. |‘ 


Tf these middlings will then pass over the 
smooth rolls the germs or germ particles will 
be flattened and thus be finally rejected. | 

Although there is some justification in this | 
assertion, and although there can hardly be| 
any doubt that the germ particles will remain 
larger than the semolina particles, even the | 
most ardent supporters of stone milling will 
not deny that the tearing and rubbing action 
of the rough surfaces of the stones must 
inevitably detach a certain amount of germ 


powder from the outer layers of the germ, so c 


that although part of the germ still remains 
larger than the flour particles, some part of it 
has been ground fine enough to pass through | 
the silk meshes and is therefore not rejected. 

Such millers often mention the fact, that at 
the time when they used to grind some old 
and very dry beans together with the wheat 
in order to attract the moisture produced dur- | 
ing low grinding, the beans were always re-| 
turned at the tail end of the silk, because they 
were not reduced to the same size as the flour 
particles on account of their great toughness, 
But those millers never ascertained if all the 
beans were so returned; we should say not as 
part of them were ground fine enough to mix 
with the flour, and although there is no doubt 
that the flour produced by such means ap- 
peared to be superior to that ground in the 
ordinary way, the procedure is objectionable. 
No doubt a great part of the moisture was ab- 
sorbed, but, on the other hand, a certain 
amount of albuminous ferment, chiefly legu- 
mine, was introduced into the flour. 

Such presence of moisture and of albumi- 
nous ferments has a most important influ- 
ence on the baking quality, and on the color 
of the flour, which we will explain further on. 

Although the construction of the wheat 
berry, and the situation of its different com- 
ponents have been often explained in the 
milling journals, it will be necessary for our 
purpose to shortly repeat them here: 

The wheat berry consists of a body of starch 
cells, surrounded by the gluten cell layer, or| 
embryous membrane and five different lay- 
ers of vegetable fibre. These latter do not 
contain any nutritive substance in a digestible 
form. The gluten cell layer consists of com- 
paratively large cells filled with a number of 
small cells, According to one view these cells 
‘contain gluten, a nitrogenous, and therefore a 
flesh-forming albuminoid, and the thick skin 
of these cells is impervious to the gastric 
juices of man and carnivorous animals, but 
not to the longer action in the stomach of 
herbivorous animals. According to another 
view, the gluten cell layer does not contain 
gluten or, indeed, any albuminous matter; its 
chemical composition is not yet finally ascer- 
tained, and that although it might contain 
nitrogenous substances, these are indigestible 
both for man and beast. Mr. H. Mege Mau- 
ries, on the other hand, has proved that this 
layer contains phosphate of chalk, fatty phos- 
phorie bodies, soluble cerealine, and insolu- 
ble cellular tissue. The chief properties are 
its imperviousness to water charged with any 
mineral salt, its so-called contact action, 
through its presence and its action as a fer- 
ment. If the embryous membrane is pres- 
ent in a dilution of starch, such as the dough 
for bread-making, and if it is subjected to a 
certain point of temperature, it will cause a 
conversion of the starch into dextrine and 
glucose, thus injuring the baking quality of 
the flour, Even if all cerealine is extracted 
from the embryous membrane, the simple 
presence of its tissue will cause a conversion 
of starch into dextrine. This phenomena is 
4 well proven chemical fact, and itis not only 
caused by the presence of cerealine, or the 
tissue of the embryous membrane, but also 
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contact action of malt, by simple moisture at 
a high temperature, and by nitric acid. All 
albuminous substances have also this prop- 
erty of converting the starch into dextrine 
but generally only after the commencement 
of decomposition. 

The body of starch cells consists of a large 
number of cells filled with starch grains and 
gluten. The outer starch cells contain more 
gluten and have a thicker skin than the cen- 
tralcells, which shows very little gluten and 
have a very thin skin. As is well known, 
starch forms fatty substance during its diges- 
tion in our food and, therefore, tends to pro-| 
mote heat in our animal body. | 

The germ, or embryo, consists of a great | 
number of very small cells, which, through | 
their density and their oily contents, cause its 
great toughness. These cells surround the | 
root of the coming wheat plant, and they give | 
the first food to the root after germination. | 

According to Stoechhardt, the wheat germ 
shows the following chemical components: 


Fatty substance. 
Gum and suga) 
Cellulose. 


Prof. Kick gives the following 
the entire wheat berry: 


analysis of 


Components. Limits, 
starch. 
Dextrin 


Gluten... 


Medium Value, 
62 


According to analysis made by Professor 
Cameron, ordinary wheat bran shows the fol- 
lowing components 


Starch, ete. 
Albumino! 
Water... 
Cellulose 
Oil... 
Mineral ash 


Numerous analyses of wheat and its pro- 
ducts have also been made by 0. Dempwolf 
but as they are made with Hungarian wheats 
they differ slightly from the above tables, 
which give the mean average. 

If we examine the analysis of bran we 
shall at once see that by our present modes 
of milling we cannot avoid leaving nearly 50 per 
cent. of the starch on the bran. Now, according 
to F. Kick, the starch body of the wheat berry 
amounts to 82 per cent. of its total weight, 
and therefore the husk, with its embryous 
membrane and germ, amounts to 18 per cent. 
In the “Pester Walzenmuehle” the following 
percentages of wheat products were obtained: 


Pure middlings and three first grades of flour. 
Flour IY. and V 

Flour VI. and VI 

Flour VIIL 

Bran and pol 

Smut dust 

L088 «0. 


From this we can glean the fact that, as 
about 50 per cent. of the bran is starch, and 
as 18 per cent. is separated from the flour, 
only about half the husk (husk and starch 
amounting to 18 per cent. of the weight of 
the wheat) is rejected, even by highly per- 
fected machinery. The other half of the 
bran has heen ground into flour, and is chiefly 
found in the lower grades from IY. to VIII. 
Only a very small amount has been rubbed 
off in the smutter, ete. ain 2 

Mr. O. Dempwolf also gives a table of the 
flours, etc., mention in the last table, as fol- 


|Water| Ash|Gluten|st'rch 
Flour from middlings| 10.60 
and the 3 first grades’ 
Flour LV. and V. 
Flour VI. and VL 
|Flour VIII 
Bran and pollard 
Smut dust 


70.00 


67.20 
63.50 
61.00 
43.60 


11.70 


14.40 | 65.60 


87.00 _ Stone flour, 


10.50 [1 00} 


The stone flour mentioned in this table, 
was made by one passage through the stones, 
and by removing 13 per cent. of bran. 

If we compare these values of chemical 
components of the different flours, we shall 
find that the stone flour is about equal to 
roller flour V. in its contents of water and 
starch, but that it contains more gluten and 
more mineral ash. Its comparatively large 
percentage of mineral ash shows that a large 
percentage of branny particles must have 
been in the flour, and consequently also a 
large percentage of cerealine, which will have 
the tendency to convert part of the starch into | 
dextrine, and which will cause an excessive 
amount of lactic fermentation during the 
panification process, thereby causing the de- 
composition of a large amount of gluten into 
several ammoniacal products. These facts 


by sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, by the 


have been so fully proved by Mr. Mége Mou- 


MILLER. 


ries, that it is unnecessary for us here to say 
more about the relative nutritive value of 
stone flour and roller flour. 

We only want to state that the more effec- 
tive the entire rejection of the bran and of the 
germ is accomplished in any mode of milling 
the more durable will be its products and the | 
better will be its baking quality. 

If we consider the different modes of mill-| 
ing with regard to their efficiency in accom- 
plishing such perfect separation of bran and 
germ, we shall find that the gradual reduc- 
tion system is the most effective. In low 
grinding a large amount of bran is rubbed so 
small as to mix with the flour, and only very | 


little germ is rejected, if any, in the tailings. 
Especially in the treatment of husky, fine 
middlings on stones is a large amount of the 
embryous membrane, containing the injur-| 
ious cerealine, mixed with the flour. In 
high grinding a large amount of the germ is| 
rejected by the treatment with smooth roll- 
ers; very little of the bran is rubbed so small} 
as to pass the silk meshes, and in the treat-| 
ment of the husky middlings by purifiers and | 
smooth rollers most particles of embryous 
membrane are rejected. 

Mr. Benoit gives the following percentages | 
as obtained by the American milling system | 
(stone milling)—: Flours, 75 per cent; bran, 
pollards, ete., 23 per cent; loss, 2 per cent, 

The flours consisted of — 
First run stone flour 64 per cent. 
Flour from middlings 3°“ 
Flour from pales ‘ 

reground middlings 
Bran flour.. eee 
Coarse bran 
Small bran, 


Pollard .. 
‘Tailings.. 


By comparing this table with that of the high 
grinding products as given by O. Dempwolf, it 
may at first sight appear as if far more bran 
is separated by the American system, but if 
we refer to the weights of bran, pollard, and 
tailings we can form an estimate about their 
quality. A better comparison is shown in the 
following table of a trial grinding made in 
the Victoria Mill in Pesth, where the same 
wheat was ground on stones and also on roll- 
ers, both working on the high grinding sys- 
tem: 


First quality. 
6 Second Caro 

2 ‘Third & fourth quality. | 
Weight 16)4lbs per bush. 


RoLars. 
Per cent. 


STONES, 
Per cent. 
Flour No. 


35 per cent }48 per cent 


.0 J 
4 0 per cent. 


82 per cent, 


Fine bran 
Coarse bran 
Feed for fow! 
Loss = 


0.5 25 per cent. 


Ie per cent, 
3.5 

This last table gives us at the same time an 
idea of the superiority of the rollers over 
stones, even if the latter grind high. By roll- 
ers as much as 43 per cent. of high grade 
flour is obtained, against 35 per cent. by stones. 
The percentage of bran in both these grists was 
equal, but if we refer to our tables we find 
that stone bran has 47.98 per cent. of starch, 
14.77 per cent. of water, 6.00 per cent. of 
mineral ash, and 16.29 per cent. of albumi- 
noids. Roller bran, on the other hand, shows 
43.6 per cent of starch, 10.7 per cent. of wa- 
ter, 5.46 per cent. of mineral ash, and 14.8 per 
cent of gluten. These percentages show the 
roller bran to have been better cleaned than 
the stone bran, it having only 43.6 per cent. 
of starch, against 47.98 per cent. of starch in 
the stone bran. The roller bran also shows a 
far smaller percentage of water, which is an- 
other indication of the more perfect separa- 
tion of starch by means of rollers. In fact 
some stone millers are said to have sent 
some of their finished bran to some of 
the roller exhibitors in the last milling ex- 
hibition; they were not a little astonished at 
the quantity of starch which was so stripped 
off the bran and not a few of them now fin- 
ish their stone bran by rollers. But as we 
have seen even fine fluted rollers still leave 
43.6 per cent. ofstarch in the bran, this shows 
us where millers and milling engineers can 
effect a further perfection in milling. 

Every improvement in milling machinery 
which effects a further reduction of the per- 
centage of starch in bran will prove to be of 
great value to its inventor, and to the millers. 
Such improvements must effect the stripping 
of the bran in such a manner as to avoid any 
excessive heat to be produced during its pro- 
gress, because, although starch is insoluble in 
water under ordinary temperature, as soon as 
it is subjected to a high temperature it wi!l 
burst its cells and become soluble. This solu- 
ble starch will then at once be transformed 
into dextrine in contact with the moisture 
and the albumoids which are contained in 


the wheat. This is also the reason why bran 
if cleaned by rollers, will produce a far bet- 
ter flour than if cleaned by stones. 


We incline to the belief that the more cut- 
ting and scraping the action of the reduction 
machines is, the better will the perfect separ- 
ation of the bran be effected and the less heat 


| Will be evolved. The rubbing and tearing ac- 


tion of the stones must of necessity cause a 
large amount of heat to be produced in the 
material reduced by them, and the conse- 
quence of this is, that the heat in combina- 
tion with the natural moisture of the wheat, 
causes some amount of starch to become 
soluble. This is clearly shown by the great 
amount of sticky half-decomposed paste, 
which settles in the stone spouts, on the 
worm-blades in the elevators, and on the ribs 
of the dressing machines, It isa fact, also, 
that low grinding rollers show this paste. 


Millers ought to bear in mind that whatever 
milling system they employ, they ought to 
avoid the production of soluble starch, and 
that they can do so only by the adoption of 
the gradual reduction system. The value of 
flour is in direct proportion to its contents 
of soluble starch, and the value of a milling 
system can best be tested by the heat it 
evolves during its different stages. ‘The form- 
ation of soluble starch during the manufac. 
ture of flour can be, to some degree, dimin- 
ished by the use of wheat-heaters, and by 
flour-drying appliances, and we need only 
mention the extensive use of machines in the 
United States to show their advantage, 
Everywhere where durable flour is required, 
the employment of such drying appliances 
will certainly pay. 

Notwithstanding all this, we do not con- 
demn the stones as reduction machines, but 
only the way in which they are used. We 
believe that stones or rather horizontal discs, 
are capable of improvement, because we 
think it ought to be possible to make them 
work in such a manner as to avoid as much 
as possible rubbing and tearing, and simply 
allow them to act as cutters or scrapers? If 
milling engineers would bestow a little more 
of their ingenuity on this problem, they 
might, perhaps, find that ow old Sriend is 
capable of doing good work still. It must 
never be forgotten that the action of two 
horizontal discs seems to possess special ad- 
vantages for a slow reduction. The material 
has to make a longer way during its passage 
between the discs, and it ought, therefore, to 
be possible to effect its reduction ina very 
gradual way, step by step. During its pas- 
sage through the rollers the material is sub- 
jected to a sudden pressure and friction, 
which must undoubtedly cause momentarily 
a high temperature. We are well aware of 
the fact that so far rollers have produced less 
heat than horizontal discs, but if we bear in 
mind that the same work of reduction could 
be so distributed over a longer way on the lat- 
ter than on cylinders, it seems possible that 
the amount of heat evolved during such re- 
duction, ought to be less on the longer way 
than on the short one. In fact, it might be 
said, that if horizontal discs could be so im- 
proved they would be the very best means 
for gradual reduction. There are many mill- 
ing engineers who recognize this advantage of 
horizontal discs, and some have already tried 
to improve them, but millers ought to thor- 
oughly test their efficiency before adopting 
them, and rather stick to their ordinary mill- 
stones, than employ anything which is only 
fitted with all sorts of mechanical complica- 
tions, without doing anything better than 
their simple and durable stones. On the 
Continent porcelain mill-stones have lately 
been introduced by a firm in Berlin, and 
from all we can hear they have given very 
satisfactory results. ‘The furrows when once 
shaped will keep sharp for more than two 
months and they are said to evolve 
hardly any heat. In any case it appears that 
such stones can be made of very even hard- 
ness over the entire surface, and they there- 
fore also keep very true. 


We will now consider the various machines 
which are émployed for the conversion of the 
wheat berry into flour and its bye-products, 
with regard to their efficiency in the perfect 
separation of husk and germ. 

We know that it is first necessary to re- 
move all admixtures and the exterior impur- 
ities from the wheat berry before reducing it, 
and it will suffice here to say that millers 
will do well, not only to consider improve- 
ments in gradual reduction, but first and fore- 
most improved modes for cleaning the 
wheat thoroughly. 

Even by gradual reduction they cannot ob- 
viate the injurious effect of extraneous im- 
purities, and if they can remove the germ 
and the seam impurities before they produce 
any flour, they ought to spare no trouble to 
do so. 

In the different/stages of gradual reduc- 


tion the wheat berry is cut into pieces, so that 
the endosperm, (or the starch body) is ex- 
posed to the action of the reduction ma- 
chines, then the starch is scraped off the 
husk, and next the endosperm is reduced to 
powder. At the same time we have to sepa- 
rate after each successive reduction as much 
of the husky particles as possible. 

Until horizontal discs can be so improved as 
to work in a cutting and scraping manner, 
we shall find that fluted rollers present the 
best means to granulate the wheat berry; but 
it seems to us as as if the starch which is still 


attached to the bran during the last breaks, | 


could best be stripped off by some improved 
form of horizontal discs. For pure, or nearly 
pure middlings also, a reduction by means of 


A ‘ 7 | 
horizontal discs seems to be the one specially | 


suited, if the two discs could be made per- 
fectly rigid and equi-distant. Such discs 
would reduce the middlings by rolling them 
and thus slowly reduce them to powder. In 
smooth rollers the pure middlings always cake 
more or less, and although often so-called de- 
tacheurs are employed to give them a slight 
rub, the flour particles obtained in this way 


preserve their flattened form, and as they |plausible, that there is less tendency in the| not only by the occurrence of longitudinal 
pack close, and are to a certain extent com-| lighter and impure particles to pass through | bars, but also by the mostly polygonal shape 
pressed, their baking quality is slightly low-|the first sheet, than though the following of dressing cylinders. 


ered, 


amount of husk still attached to them, ought 
to be reduced by smooth or very fine fluted 
rollers, according to their size. The very fine 
fluted rollers seem to be the best means for 
either cutting seraping the large husky 
middlings, and thus to effect a separation of 
starch from husk, whereas the smaller husky 
middlings can probably only be effectually 
treated by means of smooth chilled iron or 
porcelain rollers, with good differential speed. 
It seems impossible to treat these small and 
thin particles on horizontal discs, so as to 
scrape the starch off them, without at the 
same time to reduce the husk and cause ex- 
cessive heat. 


A further most important means to effect | 


a more perfect rejection of the husk, are the 
purifiers, 
reject the light husk, which has been separ 
ated from the husky middlings, by stripping 
the endosperm off them during their passage 
through the smooth rollers, Of course this 
stripping off of the starch is not generally 
effected in one passage through the rollers, 
but by two or more passages. The middlings 
ought to be purified; that is, classified or sep- 
arated according to their specific gravity and 
size, after each passage through the rollers. 

If we remember the great injurious influ- 
ence of the embryous membrane on diluted 
starch, or rather that of the cerealine con- 
tained therein, we shall at once see the great 
importance which the purifiers possess in the 
perfection of the manufacture of flour, and 
in the entire removal of some of those com- 
ponents of the wheat berry which 
conyersion of starch into dextrine. 

It is especially the embryous membrane, 
the light yellow husk or pollard, which is so 
strongly attached to the endosperm, and the 
separation of which is effected by the smooth 
rollers and the purifiers. 

Quite another separation is effected by the 
dressing machines, Whereas purifiers chiefly 
separate, according to specific gravity, dress- 
ing machines only separate according to size. 
Of course the material treated on purifiers 
is generally also sized; but this is only done 
to adjust the force of the suction blast to the 
size of the middlings. If the middlings were 
not sized, the blast would have the tendency 
to throw large, heavy middlings among the 
small, light one; or small, pure middlings 
would be thrown among the husky, heavy 
ones. It is, therefore, an important point 
also in gradual reduction, to employ effective 
means for properly sizing the middlings. If 
possible, each size of middlings should havea 
separate fan and a separate exhaust pipe. 


cause a 


Great care should also be takén, if it be 
necessary, to join any exhaust pipes before 
they enter the stive room, The section of 
the main trunk must not only be equal to the 
total area of all its branches, but also the 
branches must not form an angle with the 
main trunk where they enter. If this point 
were always properly attended to, much trou- 
ble in the proper working of the purifiers 
might be spared, and a great amount of ex- 
haust spouting from purifiers to the stive 
room might also be saved. 

To return to the dressing machines, al- 
though they mainly effect a separation ac- 
cording to size, they also cause a slight separ- 
ation according to gravity, which may be 
turned to advantage in the production of the 
finest grades. As the meal enters into the 
dressing machines it is agitated, and thereby 


The purifiers enable the miller to | 


THE UNITE 


D 
whereas the lighter ones will float at the top. 
| Dressing machines are generally divided into 
}a number of compartments (mostly four in 
| centrifugals), and the heavier particles will 
therefore pass the meshes already in the 
first compartments, whereas the lighter par- 
| ticles will only pass through the meshes of 
the following compartments. 

| This floating of the lighter particles at the 
| top does not, however, take place as soon as 
the meal enters the dressing cylinder, but 
only gradually, and we, therefore, believe it 
to be better, if, contrary to general custom, the 
first sheet of silk be coarser than the suc- 
| ceeding ones. On the first sheet of silk the 
layer of meal is thicker and more mixed than 
on the following ones; but the finer particles 
have greater facility to slip next to, and 
through the silk, than the larger particles. 
| Thus, if the first sheet of silk be coarser than 
the next, the flour dressed through the first 
will be equally as fine as that from the second 
|and third sheet, although the latter may be 
|finer. We are aware that many millers hold 
contrary opinions; but it seems to us very! 


| ones, and that, therefore, the floursilks ought 
course certain limits must be observed with 
regard to the finest and coarsest meshes 
There are two different classes of dressing 
machines chiefly in use, the ordinary silk 
\reels and centrifugals. Vertical centrifugals 


aware that any of them have been successful, 


ing polygonal prism, where, by the longitud- 
inal bars, it is continually turned over, so that! 
it may be said that every particle of the meal | 
is successively brought in contact with the} 
dressing surface; consequently the small par- 
ticles will fall through the meshes and the 
large ones will be passed over the silk and be 
delivered at the tailend. The forward move- 
ment of the meal over the silk is caused by a 
| slight inclination of the dressjng cylinder. In 
all reels where the silk lies next to the wooden 
longitudinal ribs, as in most cas 


8, 2 floating 


of the light particles on top of the heavy 
jones cannot take place because the meal is 


|continually turned over. We know, how- 
ever, a reel, in which the silk is fastened 
round steel ribs covered with linen, which 
are fastened at a distance of about 2 in. from 
the wooden ribs. In this reel the meal con- 
tinually slides backwards as the cylinder re- 
volves; the meal is not turned backwards be- 
cause it can pass between the silk and the 
wood ribs. A distinct floating must in this 
take place, especially as the above men- 
tioned steel ribs are supported by elastic 
springs, thus avoiding all shocks. The float- 
ing of the light particles is a great advantage 
in all dressing machines, because light husky 
particles which are small enough to pass the 
meshes of the silk, cannot go into the flour if 
they are floated, and thus do not come in 
contact with the silk. But even in the best 
reels the dressing action is not very intense; 
the reel must, therefore, travel very slowly 
over a large dressing surface. They therefore 
take up much valuable space, and although 
they are simple and durable machines, they 
do not effect a good separation of husk and 
starch particles, as there is no tendency to 
detach those starch particles which may still 
be very lightly attached to the husk. 


cas 


| In centrifugals the meal also enters a slowly 
revolving cylinder, clothed With silk or wire, 
but within this cylinder a number of blades 
revolve at high speed, so that the meal is con- 
tinually thrown against the dressing surface 
and all round the cylinder. The centrifugal 
force of the impact of the beaters will throw 
the heavier particles with greater force 
against the silk than the light ones; the starch 
particles will therefore keep next to the silk, 
and prevent the husk particles from coming 
into contact with the dressing surface, that is, 
if no longitudinal bars are used in the dress- 
ing cylinder, But when longitudinal ribs are 
present, the meal will always get into a moy- 
ing state in each corner formed by the rib 
and the silk, the floating action will be dis- 
turbed, and the beaters will have to over- 
come an increased re nce where the meal 
The working of 

such centrifugals is very intermittent, as can 

be observed from the trembling motion of 

such dressing cylinders. On the other hand 

the dressing action of the centrifugals is yery 

intense and a great amount of starch, which 

is still lightly attached to the husk, will be 

severed by the action of the beaters, so that 
| the separation of husk and starch will be to 


accumulates in the corne: 


STATES MILLER. 


| ; ; tu 
the heavier particles move next to the silk, 


some extent enhanced. Much less dressing 
surface is required, and if no longitudinal 
bars be present the floating of the light par- 
ticles would be perfect. 

Centrifugals not only effect a better separa- 
| tion of the husk from the starch, but they also 
|dress a greater quantity of flour through a 
{much smaller surface of silk with finer 
| meshes than those in use on ordinary reels. 
Wherever millers want to make a clean, 
| strong flour, without specks, they must employ 
centrifugals without longitudinal bars, be- 
cause, if the feed is sufficient, the husk will 
never come in contact with the silk. 

If we bear in mind that the white particles 
| are the heavy ones, and that they must there- 
| fore cover the inner surface of the silk, till 
they are enabled to pass, and that there is al- 
| ways a certain amount of white particles con- 
| tained in the meal, which cannot pass through 
the fine meshes of the flour silk (No. 13 to16 
—they pass through No. 7), it will be clear 
| that these last mentioned coarse, white parti- 
cles, will prevent the light husk from coming 
into contact with the silk. 

Of course this floating is much disturbed, 


Round cylinders with- 


floating of the light particles. There will 
always occur in such purifiers moments when 
acertain place in the riddle is subjected to a 
very light suction, and where light husky mid- 
dlings can fall through the meshes into the 
pure middlings. If millers will look through 
the window of such a purifier on to the riddle, 
they will easily observe the irregularity of 
the suction as indicated by the small clouds 
of very light bran which are continually 
changing their place and form irregular lines, 
If the suction were regular, the light particles 
would not form clouds, but would form an 
even trembling surface. No blast adjusting 
and cloth cleaning appliances will ever over- 
come this irregularity, as it is chiefly caused 
by the irregular size and the consequent accu- 
mulation of the heavier middlings in certain 
parts of the riddle. In the first class of puri- 
fiers with outside riddle, where the middlings 
fall through a system of small hoppers and 
pass several streams of the suction blast, 
every particle is individually subjected to the 
same diverting force of the moving air; there 
are no places of smaller resistance, at least 
none need be. The separation of the par- 
ticles according to their specific gravity is, 
therefore, more efficient, and only a very 
gentle blast is required. Generally this class 


out longitudinal bars will admit the floating 
no obstruction, they will throw the meal all 
round, theret | 
the me 
incr 
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y decreasing the resistance of 
wainst the beaters, and materially | 
ing the available dressing surface. | 


attention should also be taken to give | 
| 


have often been attempted, but we are not the beaters a backward inclination, so as to | yesti 


lessen not only the blast which is unavoid- 


beaters. The entrance and delivery open- 
ings ought also to be closed up as far as prac- 
ticable, in order to reduce blast. 

Having thus compared the two different | 
constructions of dressing machines with ae 
gard to their efficiency in separating husk, | 
we will now consider the purifiers in the same | 
light. Purifiers may divided in three 
cls In one the middlings are first sized 
in a riddle with flat horizontal sieves, and | 
they then fall separately through a system of 
small hoppers, passing through a suction | 
blast, by means of which the lighter particles 
willbe thrown over into separate compart- 
ments. In the other class the middlings pass 
over a horizontal riddle enclosed in the ma-| 
chine, and the suction blast is drawn through 
the silk meshes of the riddle, thereby float- 
ing the light particles on the top, and allowing 
the heavy middlings to pass through the silk! 
according to their size. There are also some 
centrifugal purifiers where the middlings or 
seminola are fed on a horizontal dise, and by 
the centrifugal force thrown further from the 
centre than the light ones. A suction blast is | 
passed through them, and thus the very light | 
particles are drawn into separate ring-shaped | 
compartments. This kind of centrifugal puri- 
fier is generally built in a multiple form, that 
is, a number of discs are used above each) 
other, so that the middlings pass the suction | 
blast several times, and are sorted into several 
grades of different weight and purity. 


If we compare these different classes of 
purifiers, we shall find that the separation of 
husk is more effectively accomplished in the | 
first class, than in the second. The centrifu-| 
gal purifiers, are very efficient in their separa-| 
tion, but they are of very limited capacity, | 
and they are so very sensitive, that the pro-| 
duct varies as soon as any irregularity occurs. 
They will turn out quite a different product 
with a loose belt than with atight belt. They 
are however, at present, the best means for 
treating soft semolina, a material in the treat- 
ment of which the utmost sensitiveness and 
a frequent repetition of the purifying process 
is required. In the purifiers with enclosed 
riddles, with a suction blast passing through | 
the same, the middlings pass over the silk in| 
forming a layer of a certain thickness, and 
the thickness of the layer causes an impedi- 
ment in the separation of the light husk. In 
these purifiers a good feed is nevertheless an 
advantage, because it avoids the contact of 
the light particles with the silk. Of course 
a stronger suction blast would be required for 
a thick layer, than for a thin layer of mid- 
dlings, and this forms one of the week points 
The feed can never be 
so regulated that an equal resistance will have 
to be overcome in every part of the riddle, 
there will always be spaces on the silk, where 
the suction blast finds the least resistance, 
where consequently the blast will be stronger 
than on other places, Such spaces of smaller 
resistance are not fixed to a certain place of 
the riddle, they vary continually, and they 


se machines, 


| of purifiers is more compact and more simple 
Those middlings which have a larger | to become finer as the meal proceeds, Of) without disturbance, and as the beaters find | 


than those with enclosed riddles. As they 
require less blast they also require less power 
to drive them, and, when compared with re- 
gard to price and capacity, they are generally 
cheaper. 

Those machines which we have so far in- 
gated with regard to their efficiency in 
separating husk and germ from the starch 


or are extensively in use. In the silk reels| ably caused in centrifugals, but also the resist-| body of the wheat—namely, stones, fluted 
the dressing material enters a slowly revoly-| nce of the meal against the revolving of the | rollers. 


, Smooth rollers, dressing reels, cen- 
trifugals, and the different purifiers—form the 
main part of the machinery in most mills, 
and we have now only to examine some 
special machines, such as disintegrators, disc 
mills, and detachers. 

Disintegrators consist of two studded discs, 
which revolve at a very high speed in differ- 
ent di The studs of these machines 
are either round pins or oblong studs, covered 
with small corrugations. This last kind we 
think is a very good means for cleaning bran 
if they are run at a moderate speed. They 
may also turn out good results in low grind- 
ing systems, but seem to be more suitable for 
soft wheats. They must unavoidably cause 
a greater reduction of the bran to powder 
small enough to pass the silk meshes than 
is effected in rollers, and their high speed 


ctions. 


| must increase the amount of motive power 


necessary for a certain capacity. 
Dise mills have till now been employed 
mostly in the granulation of the wheat. In 


| these machines one disc is stationary and the 


other is driven at a moderate speed. They 
have the advantage of adaptability to small 
capacity, but they perhaps nevertheless exert 
a more rubbing and tearing action on the 
wheat than rollers. They must, therefore, 
make a greater percentage of break flour, 
and less middlings, than break rolls, Also 
the friction of the bran on the stationary dise 
in the last breaks, when the disc have to 
work very close, becomes great, and much 
motive power will be required to overcome 
this friction. Whatever the shape of the 
flutes of dise mills may be, they may work 
very well in the first breaks, but for the last 
breaks, disintegrators at slow speed would 
probably work better and require less power. 

Although dise mills of small capacity can 
very easily be made without imparing their 
results, the centrifugals, dressing the meal 
produced by them, cannot be economically 
reduced below a certain size of cylinder and 
a certain length, so that the smallest capacity 
of adise mill plant must chiefly depend on 
the smallest size of centrifugals. 

Detachers do not effect a separation of 
husk and starch properly speaking, but they 
may be regarded as important auxiliary 
machines for repairing soft semolina coming 
from the smooth rollers before entering the 
centrifugals, But these detachers ought never 
| to consist of even discs with any kind of fur- 
rows or flutes. They ought to be more like 
disintegrators, to give the meal passing 
through them more liberty. Those millers 
that have had some experience with the 
smooth detachers will know that their use is 
often, if not always, imaginary. If they are 
set close enough to detach they are very liable 
to cause their belt to slip, and thus to pro- 
duce stoppages. Smooth detachers are gen- 
erally set so wide apart that they have hard- 
ly any influence on the meal passing through 
them, If they were made @sintegrator like, 
as here suggested, if they would fulfil their 
purpose and not be liable to stoppage. 


therefore cause great irregularities in the 
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A NEW DEPARTURE! 
We are the Sole and Exclusive Licensees for this country under the 


MORRITZ MARTIN PATENTS 


> ceo ON t=. 


en 


CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING RLELS 


1S +8 a 


AND WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS. 
THE CENTRIFUGAL has more than Four Times the capacity of the ordinary reel, and will 


make clear flour and a clean finish on stock that cannot be treated in the common reel without loss, no 


matter how much silk it is passed over. 


IY IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED to handling soft, re-ground material, full of light impurities, 


whether from rolls or stone. 

IT IS INDISPENSABLE to a Crosr Finisu in any system of gradual reduction milling, and 
will improve the quality of the low grade flour at the same time it makes the offals cleaner. 

I'T MAKES A CLEAN SEPARATION on caked and flaky meal from smooth rolls, which 


no other style of reel can do. 
I'T IS VASTLY SUPERIOR to the common reel for dusting middlings. 
THEY CAN BE USED TO ADVANTAGE as a complete system of bolting, to the 


exclusion of the ordinary reel. 


THE MARTIN PATENTS 


Are THE EARLIEST granted in this country on Centrifugal Machines, and 
intending purchasers will do well to examine the claims allowed 
him before placing their-orders. 
Write for descriptive circular and price list to 


GEO. T. SMITE 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


>H#JACKSON, MICHIGAN#< 


(Mention this paper when you write.] 
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There are of course a multitude of milling 
machines which we cannot here specially 
examine, but they will all bear a certain re- 
lation to those here mentioned, and their 
influence on the separation of husk and germ 
will be corresponding. Our purpose was 
chiefly to show the importance of a perfect 
removal of husk and germ, as shown by 
chemical analysis of the products of milling, 
and the means by which such removal is 
effected, and where it might be improved. 

We believe that the future will bring still 
more different machines for the manufacture 
of flour than those already in use. The ten- 
dency of this present time goes towards 
employing special improved means for spec- 
ial purposes, In milling this means that the 
successful systems need not be those which 
work by stones alone, or by rollers alone, or 
by d exclusively, but those systems which 
everywhere adapt their tools specially to the 
different materials. 

The milling system of the future will be 
gradual reduction, but the nature of the 
tools employed will be decided by their suit- 
ability for their special purpose.—Tue rrr- 
TEST WILL SURVIVE. 

“GERM.” 
- 


Recent Milling Patents. 
JANUARY 24, 1882. 
Corn sheller, Henry A. Adams, Sandwich, 

Illinois. 

Bag-holder, Perry Allen, Flint, Mich. 
Roller-mill, Charles Gates, Brooklyn, O. 
Grain grinding and reduction 

John Stevens, Neenah, Wis. 

J Ary 31, 1882. 
Roller-mill, Noah W. Hott, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corn sheller, Leonard Kissner, Lancaster, 

Ohio. 

ain drying apparatus, Henry Scholfield, 

New York, N. Y. 
Roller-mill, ©. 

many. 


machine, 


Seck, Dresden, Saxony, Ger- 


Fepruary 7, 1882, 

Grain pulyerizer, Lewis $8. Chochester, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Waterwheel, R. N. Davidson, Weaverville, 
California. 

Grain cleaner, separator and cleaner, Jas. 
M. Hawley, Odin, Ill. 

Grinding-mill, John T, Obenchain, Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Roller-mill, J. Fiechter & Sons, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 

Flour-dressing machine, J. Fiechter & Sons, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fepruary 14, 1882. 

Anti-friction roller bearing, Heinrich Bues- 
sing, Brunswick, Germany. 

Millstone-driver, Amos Callahan, 
ville, Tenn, 

Millstone dressing machine, W. W. Cleye- 
Jand, Marshall, Mich. 

Roller grinding mill, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Grain separator, Charles 

reek, N.Y. 

“in separator, 

Washington, Wis. 

Corn sheller, J 

Grinding-mill, 


at 


Mary- 


Cyrus T. Hanna, 


McNeal, Silver 


Lyman Morgan, Port 
W. Rickey, Chelsea, Mass. 
D, Ross, Rutland, Vt. 


Fu grats. 


“Papa, me has been baptized, ain’t me?” 
asked a three-year-old son. 

“Yes, my boy.” 

“Then we won't have to be baptized again?” 

cc Noy anything 
about being baptized?” 

“T dess [can. The minister shoyed up 
my sleeve and stuck a knife in my arm!” 


but can you remember 


“When Iam gone, dear Joseph, will you 
come and press the earth down on my lonely 
grave, when the wind mournfully 
through the trees and the ‘rain patters down 
on the dead flowers and the night its holy 
vigil keeps? Say will you, darlin; “ Naw ! 
do’u think I’m going out in the rain and wind 
at midnight and wander in ghostly grave 
yards to stamp the mud down on your coffin? 


sobs 


You must be sick if you dol” “You're a} 
nasty, mean thing, Joe Saunders,” screamed | 


the poor girl, “and if you ever speak to me 
again I'll slap Hades out of your freckled 
face;” and Arabella flounced in and slammed 
the front door. 


The fork in the roads—Gracefully dropping 
onone knee, he busied himself fastening a 
skate to the pedal phenomenon which she 
exhibited to his astonished gaze. All at once 
he stopped in the very middle of his task 
and appeared to be reflecting profoundly. 
“George, darling,” she asked, “what are 
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you thinking about?” “I’m thinking,” he 
answered abstractedly, with a look that indi- 
cated how deeply he was affected by the idea 
that passed his mind, “I’m thinking, dear, 
whether, if Noah had had one one of your 
shoes, he would have found it necessary to 
build the ark.” From that moment their 
souls floated toward the inflnite future by 
different routes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THe Bap Errecrs or STRADDLING. — Two 
blooming ladies, fair to look upon and ele- 
|gantly dressed, rode down on the street car 
together yesterday morning, to attend to 
| their duties on the Woman's Grain Exchange. 
|One was a blonde, the other a pronounced 
brunette, and both had the external graces 
| of lovely womanhood. They were much in- 
| terested in discussing the present unsettled 
|condition of the market, especially the de- 
|cline of wheat. So deeply engaged were they 
lin the consideration of this weighty matter, 
| they did not stop to think how extraordinary 
| their conversation sounded in the ears of the 
| uninitiated listeners. Said the blonde, “Oh, 
| this drop is to be accounted for in many ways. 
The millers have shut off grinding, and because 
of the late fall, farmers will not need so much 
grain for feed. Besides, there is a good deal 
of monkey business among speculators, and 
they are banging away at each other without 
regard to the propriety of things or the actual 
condition of the supply and demand.” 

“T tumbled into a pretty good thing on that 
| last bust,” said the brunette. ‘TI don’t care if 
the whole bottom falls out.” 

“T do,” retorted the other; “I’m an awful 
big bull; I believe in crowding. I’m long now, 
and stood in for $1.80.” 

“Maybe I'd better straddle,” suggested the 
other. 

“No. Don’t you straddle anything. That'll 
break up the best of em. You might as well 
try to ride a buzz saw.” 

This was too much for one of the passen- 
gers, a board of trade man, who smiled so 
ardently that the ladies were confusedly in- 
terrupted, and signaled to the conductor to 
stop the car. There was a twitter as the two 
got out.—N, Y. Journal of Commerce. 

ae Se 


New Wheat-bearing District in India. 


| ‘The India office is lending its sanction just 


now to an enormous scheme for the reclama- 
tion of the waste lands in the Punjab. The 
waters of the five rivers which give a name 
| to that region flow wastefully away to the sea, 
|leaving a large tract of desert land, some of 
which was once fertile, to be the home of 
nothing and nobody. Those same rivers are 
sufficient to make that same desert blossom 
The work of cutting canals, which 
would afford means both for navigation and | 
irrigation, would be enormous; but so far is 
it thought feasible, that the India office has | 
undertaken to use the canals, paying tolls for | 
its transits, and to buy the irrigating water, | 
undertaking on its own account to collect the | 
water rent from the nati Engineering ex- 
perts declare that the special work can easily 
be done, and reports have been made to the 
India office which show that the land to be 
reclaimed has soil so rich in alluvial deposit 
from the Himialayas that we may reasonably 
anticipate the time when a great region, now 
suffering only from want of water, will be- 
come the great wheat-bearing territory of 
India. Some portions of the great doab 
| which it is proposed to reclaim—a doab 50,- 
000 square miles in extent—have undoubtedly | 
| been both inhabited and highly fertile in their 
|day. In some cases the canal is almost made, 
| the unused bed of diverted rivers lying ready 
to be again filled with the life-giving stream. 
So that the earlier portion of the great work 
will be comparatively easy. But, whether easy 
| or hard, the reclamation of 50,000 square miles | 
| of land in an over-populated country, the irri- 
{gation of a tract so enormous in a country 
visited so frequently by famine, is a task the 
|magnificence of which, from an engineering 
Jand from a political point of view, almost 
overweights the imagination. — Produce Ex- 
change Bulletin. 


as a rose. 


A Barrel Full of Boys. 


| On the property of Howes, Babcock & Ew- 
| ell, at Silver Creek, N. Y., stands an old house 
|no longer in use and falling to decay, The 
building has gradually settled into the soft 
soil, and the land around it has been raised 
until the roof of the building is nearly level 
with the ground. Recently Mr. Carlos Ewell, 
of the above-named firm, was looking over the 
premises, and noticed a barrel standing near 
the ice-house. Looking into the barrel, he 
was astonished to hear a confused murmur, 
like human voices, coming therefrom. He at 


once summoned the owners of the voices to 
come forth, and in a short time a boy with a 
blackened face rose up out of the barrel. Be- 
fore the horrified gentleman could ask for an 
explanation another good-sized boy squeezed 
his way out of the barrel. Then another and 
still another came to the surface, until about 
thirty boys, most of them with blackened 
faces, capered around the barrel, making 
mysterious remarks about “the cave,” “the 
captain,” and sundry other things supposed 
to belong to bandits, brigands, and that class 
of heroes. It was easy enough to understand 
how one boy could hide himself in a barrel, 
but how thirty could find room, was a puzzle 
only solved by the leader of the dusky band, 
who explained that the boys had made a tun- 
nel from the surface down into the old ice- 
house, and placed the barrel at the mouth to 
conceal their work. Two or three of the older 
boys pressed the younger ones into the service, 
and the compact tanbark in the interior had 
been excavated and divided up into rooms, 
as the “captain” explained, “ for the officers 
and the common workmen.” The work was 
begun before Christmas, and was just about 
finished when discovered. 


————$_$_—$_<+$-—__= 


i} 
Iv a report on riveting in locomotive boiler | 


work, made by a committee of the American 
Master Car Builders’ Association, is found the 
following: ‘The operation of “driving” rivets 
consists in placing a set on the end of the 
rivet, and sledging it down to form the head, 
the operation requiring two men to sledge— 
one to hold the set, one to manage the holder 
—and aboy to heat the rivets. “The rivet is 
not struck direct by the sledges at any time 
during the operation of driving, but the head 
is formed entirely by driving the set down 
squarely on the end of it. To drive a rivet 
requires about twenty-four blows with the nine 
pound or ten-pound sledges, at the rate of 
about eighty blows per minute; a flatter, with 
a face about one and one-half inches square, 
is then placed on the lap alongside the rivet, 
and given five or six blows to close the sheets 
together; the set is then placed on the rivet 
head again, and given five or six more blows, 
and the rivet is finished, the whole operation 
of driving requiring about thirty-five seconds 
of time to the rivet. In practice we find that 
a riveting gang will drive in the seams of the 
shell of a boiler an average of thirty rivets 
per hour, or three hundred per day, and in 
the seams of the firebox, in throat and back 
sheets, dome, mud ring, braces, etc., an aver- 
age of about twenty-two rivets per hour. 
This includes the time necessary for taking 
out bolts, drifting holes, adjusting the tools 
and work. In hand riveting two riveters will 
drive, on an average, taking the whole boiler, 
only about one hundred and twenty-five rivets 
per day, or twelve and one half per hour,” 
The devolopements of the financial result 
of the new German tariff, as shown by the 
receipts, appears on the whole, says a German 
contemporary, to have disappointed the ex- 
pectations that were raised regarding it. And 


for 1882-83 the receipts for duties have been 
set down as 1,783,000 marks lower than in the 
preceding year. It would be interesting to 
know what reasons have induced the German 


government to make this estimate, but they | 


have not seen fit toinform the Reichstag, and 
one is left entirely in the dark as to this. In 
the absence of these reasons the journal 
referred to, in order to judge, falls back upon 
the statistics of imports during the last four 
quarters for what statistics exist—i. ¢., Octo- 
ber 1, 1880, till the end of September, 1881. 
It is found that the necessaries of life have 
contributed to the present surplus far more 
than was estimated two and a half years ago; 
80, for instance, the duties on grain yielded 
17,250,000 marks, instead of 12,000,000; petro- 
leum, 26,500,000, instead 16,500,000; lard, 
4,250,000, instead of 3,750,000; bacon, 2,500,000 
instead of 750,000; flour, 1,666,000, instead of 
833,000; rice, 3,333,000, instead of 2,250,000 
marks, The indespensable necessity of im- 
porting these articles is incontestably proved 
by these glaring figures, and it cannot be 
denied that the heavy burden of taxes which 
by these new duties is laid upon the very 
necessaries of life used by the great mass of 
the popolation, in truth, greater than was an- 
ticipated in 1879. 
=+e- 
Buryep.—The flour mills of Thornton & 
Chester, Arnold & Little and Oliver Gibson, 
Lockport, N. Y., were destroyed by fire 
January 81, Assistant chief Engineer George 
Woods, was cut off by fire, and compelled, as 
a last hope, to jump from a sixth story and 
was killed instantly. Several firemen were 
badly hurt. Loss, $100,000, 


“BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


GARDEN CITY 


WHEAT BRUSH! 


Gathmann’s patent “inclined bristles” 
| prevents all clogging when the brushes are 
|run close together. This is the 


ONLY DOUBLE BRUSH 


Which can be set up close so that it will 


Thoroughly Brush Wheat. 


It don’t break or scratch the grain. Re- 
moves all the dust. Very light running. 
| Send for circular and prices. 


GARDEN CITY 


| MIDDLINGS 


PURIFIER! 


| no better proof of this could be adduced than | 
| the fact that in the estimates of the budget 


| Travelling Cloth Cleaners, 
| 
Our improved Purifier has every device 
|requisite to make it perfect, and every one 
in use is giving the greatest satisfaction to 
|the users. The Cloth Cleaners are guaran- 
|teed to clean the cloth better than is done 
jon any other purifier, Send for our new 
| circular. 

We are agents for the 


Bolling Cloth, 


Which has long been acknowledged as the 
best made, and which has lately been fur- 
thet improved, making it now beyond com- 
petition, We make it up in the best style at 
short notice. Send for prices and samples. 


Garden City Mill Furnishing Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention this paper when you write us, 
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Stock Brokers’ Methods and Profits. 


| by interest. The broker must charge his 
customer 6 per cent., but he generally bor- 
The membership of the New York Stock "OWS tife money he lends that customer at 
Exchange is limited to one thousand seats, ™Uch less than 6 per cent. Every day in the 
A member can sell his seat, but the sale is | Y¢#", therefore, that money on call loans is 
contingent on the approval of the purchaser | !e8s than 6 per cent. (and most of the year it 
by the Committee on Admissions. If the | #8) the broker is gaining the difference be- 
committee reject his application, which is not | ween 6 per cent. and the actual market rate 
a rare event, the member desiring to sell must |" all money he has borrowed and lent to his 
find another purchaser. The price of seats | CUS8tomers at the time. It is considered to be 
varies with the state of business. At this hs rule with the large houses to make the in- 
time it ranges between $27,000 and $30,000. | terest profits pay the annual working ex- 
During the years of depression following the | Ppenses. 
panic of 1873 the price fell as low as $5,000.) _ Of course, the broker does not actually put 
‘Two years ago a member considered himself | the money he lends his customer into his cus- 
fortunate in being able to sell out for $17,000, | tomer’s possession; but the effect of “ earry- 
Three years of enormous crops, each larger | ing” the stock for him is actually the lending 
than its predecessor—such as we had in the | t© him of the difference between the 10 per 
years 1878-79-80 — caused the price of seats | cent. margin deposit and the price at which 
on the Stock Exchange to rise to their present |the broker buys the stock in the market. 
figures, which we believe are the highest in| The broker buys the stock and keeps.it until 
the history of that institution. Abundant | it is sold. Then he renders his account, with 
crops make fat the New York broker ; there- | interest charges and commissions, and the 
fore, it may be understood how important the | Pofit or loss, as the case may be. 
“crop question” isin Wall street. The Ex-| A customer has the right to order his broker 
change is not an incorporated body. It is a| to keep in the office any stock bought for his 
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is the difference between the price the stock 
was sold at and the price at which he 
“covered.” Of course, a customer has no 
| interest to pay his broker on a “short” sale 
(unless the stock could only have been 
| borrowed at a commission), as the broker 
| gets his iaterest paid by the lender of the 
|stock, with whom he pledged the market 
| price of it. There are no data for computing 
the aggregate amount annually ‘paid by cus- 
tomers to the brokers of the Stock Exchange 
for int t; but the sum total paid yearly as 
commissions may be approximately  esti- 
|mated by the number of stocks and bonds 
bought and sold. The amount is simply 


A quar miuize weighs 492 Ibs. 
A quarter of Galatz maize weighs 492 Ibs, 
A quarter of barley weighs 400 Ibs, 
A quarter of oats varies from 804 to 886 lbs, 
A quarter of rye weighs 480 Ibs. 
A quarter of beans weighs 480 Ibs, 
A quarter of peas weighs 504 Ibs. 
A quarter of lentils weighs 504 Ibs. 
A quarter of Danubian wheat weighs 480 lbs, 
A quarter of South Russian wheat weighs 
492 lbs.—European Exchange. 


—s 


Grain Gambling Decisions. 


In Chicago, February 27, a decision of in- 


enormous: ‘Leb ue'take tie transactions cf a terest to the middle men in grain speculation 
was rendered-by Judge Moran in the case of 
Foote vs. Pierce, assignee of S$. G. Hooker «& 


| 
|single day only. A moderate day’s business 
| will be 300,000 shares, to say nothing of), i 
|bonds. Knock off from this 50,000 shares as Soi, grain ‘comm : 
|Tepresenting the trading of brokers operat- eur e Sees ee promuzsory nove for 

ing on their own account—the “room trad- a ee Etat had turned over to Hooker fe 

ers” as they are called. We have 250,000 0, assettlement of an account growing out of 
| Shares left as bought and sold on commission. certain dealings on 'Change by the firm for 


l'The par value is $25,000,000, One-eighth of the plaintiff. The difference out of which the 
1 per cent of this sum is $32.25 suit grew was on the nature of the arrange- 


2,250. Over $382- t 1 ‘ : 
| 000 paid to the 1,000 brokers of the Stock | et: one | ide < ontending that the dealing 
was to be in differences only, while the other 


ion dealey. The action 


voluntary association of individuals, unknown 
to the law, having neither charter nor fran- 
chise ; owing as a body allegiance neither to 


account ; but this is rarely done, and only 
under special circumstances. The usual 
course is for the broker to lend it, if he can. 


the state nor the United States ; having its | The borrowing broker pays for it the regular 
own courts and a code of law which, like other | market price. The lender may call for the 
Inw codes, has been the slow growth of exper-| Stock at any time on tendering the market 
ience. All disputes arising out of transactions | Price; the borrower may demand his money 


on the Exchange must be settled by appeal to | ®t any time on tendering the stock. So long | 


the tribunals which the Exchange provides. as the borrower holds the stock, he must, un- 
Expulsion is the penalty for an appeal to the) der the rule, send daily to the broker of whom 


law courts of the state by one member against | he has borrowed it, a check for the increased 


Exchange for commissions on one day’s 
transactions in shares alone—and a very | 
|moderate day’s business at that—will give | 
| some idea of the amount paid in the year.— | 
| Bradstreets. | 


——— 


Things Worth Knowing. 


To reduce bushels of American maize to 
quarters (480 Ibs.), multiply by 7 and divide 


by 60. | 


side held that regular option deals were un- 
derstood. The court held that it was not the 
intention of either that legal or legitimate 
deals in grain should be made, and that the 
law made the contract an illegal one. Citing 
various authorities, Judge Moran remarked 
that “The broker who receives the money of 
his principal in payment of losses made by 
the broker in gambling for the principal in 
grain is practically and to all intents and pur- 


another in a stock transaction. The Exchange | ptice if the stock has risen; on the other! 


3 | 
has its own code of penalties, the highest | hand, the lending broker must send daily to |" 
It is found sufficient to en-| the borrower a check for the amount the | 


being expulsion. 
force entire obedience. 


price of the stock may have fallen. Keep- 


The Exchange prescribes all the rules| ing the balance good in this way is the duty 


which govern a member in dealing with his| 
customers. They are very stringent, and most | Offices. 


rigidly enforced. First, he is required to 
charge a commission of 4 of 1 per cent. on 
every sale and purchase. He can make no 
deduction for any one. He must not “split 
commissions,” as it is called, under pain of 
losing his seat. This rule is enforced with 
relentness severity, as a protection against 
unfair dealing. Splitting is done sometimes, 
but discovery is invariably followed by the in- 
fliction of the penalty. By compelling every 
broker to charge the same, the poorer mem- 
bers are protected against the richer, who, 
on account of the large business they do, 
could do it at less rates, and thus in time the 
whole business of the Exchange would be 
monopolized by a few large houses. No such 
thing can happen while every broker makes 
the same charge. 

The } of 1 per cent. is on the par value of 
the shares or bonds in which the transaction 
takes place. Thus, it costs no more in com- 
missions, nor no leas, to buy or sell 100 shares 
of New York Central at 180 than to buy or 
sell 100 shares of Ohio Central at 24. The 
commission is equally $12.50 for either. This 
is the broker's first profit. He is sure of that, 
however the transaction goes. The customer 
is as sure to have to pay it. The effect is, on 
all speculative dealings, to make the custo- 
mer bet $125 against $75. For example: A 
buys 100 shares of Union Pacific at 117 and 
sells at 118, He pays $12.50 for buying and 
$12.50 more for selling, and his profit is there- 
fore $75. But suppose, after buying at 117, 
he has to sell at 116, then he loses the 1 per 
cent. on the stock and the $25 commission 
beside—g125, 

The usual deposit of margin on a speculat- 
ive purchase or sale is 10 per cent. Brokers 
may be found who will take less, but they are, 
as arule, not the best people to deal with. 
Purchases on margin of less than 100 shares 
are not customary. It is only under special 
circumstances that a reputable broker will 
take an order for less. While 10 per cent, is 
the customary deposit, more may be called 
for according to circumstances, as in times of 
panic or great excitement; or when the price 
of a stock has been manipulated up to top- 
heavy figures; or on a very heavy purchase, 
say, 50,000 shares of one kind ofstock. If the 
market turned against the purchaser, such 
an amount of stock could not probably be 
thrown upon it without breaking down the 
price considerably more than 10 per cent. 
Insuch a case the broker would require, say, 
30 per cent, margin. 

‘The Stock Exchange requires the broker to 
charge his customer 6 per cent. on the money 
he lends him to buy the stock, This rule is 
as rigid as that about,the commissions, be- 
cause the same effect as charging a reduced 
commission could be brought about by means 
of reduced interest charges. Here comes in 


of the clerks and bookkeepers in the various 
Prices are made up for the day at 
2.15 p.m. In actual practice, however, this 
rule of keeping the balances good daily on 
all stocks is scarcely ever observed between 
well-established houses. Only when the mar- | 
ket has gone several per cent. away from the | 
range of prices at which the transaction was 
made is a call made by either party on the | 
other, | 
The profit that a broker may make by | 
lending stock lies in interest charges again, | 
Suppose that a stock is in great borrowing de- | 
mand by reason of having been extensively | 
“sold short ;” then those who borrow it are | 
willing to pay something for the accommoda- 
tion of getting it. The lender of the stock re- 
ceives from the borrower a check for its | 


market price, and so long as this money pledge | 


remains in his hands he pays interest on it to | 
the borrower of the stock; but on such oe-| 
casions the borrower may say, in effect ; 

“Lend me 1,000 shares of Western Union, 

and you need pay me no more than 2 per 

cent. interest for the money I pay you for it, 

the open interest rate now being 5 per cent.” 

If the demand for the stock be very urgent, it 

may lend “ flat”—that is all charges being at | 
the expense of the borrower—and on rare oc- 

casions a commission in addition may be paid. 

These are the profits of the broker who has 

stock to lend. On such a transaction he 

would be charging his customer 6 per cent. 

on the money he lent him to buy the 1,000 

shares of Western Union, while he was paying 

only 2 per cent. for the money he borrowed | 
himself, or might be paying nothing at all and 

getting a small commission besides. 

Tn another way the broker may make his 6 
per cent. interest charge clear profit. Sup- 
pose he has two customers, one of whom (A) 
is “long” 1,000 shares of Western Union, the 
other (B) “short” the same amount. The} 
broker has bought the 1,000 shares for A, and | 


charges him 6 per cent. on the cost price so, 


long as it is carried ; he has sold the 1000 
shares for B, and gets the money. back; but, 
instead of borrowing the stock for delivery, 
he uses A’s stock for that purpose, Thus the 
two transactions balance each other, and the 
6 per cent, interest charged to A is clear 
profit. 

It must be remembered that, in selling stock 
“short,” the thing sold has to be delivered to 
the purchaser the same as in any other sale 
and purchase, The delivery must be made 
before 2.15 p. m. of the following day unless 
the terms of the sale provide for a different 
time. The one difference is that when the 
broker has sold the stock he borrows it of 
some other broker who has the stock to lend, 
giving his check for the, market price, and 
makes his delivery with it. When the time| 
comes that the broker “ covers his shorts,” he | 
buys the stock fn the open market and re-| 
turns it to the one he has borrowed from, 


the broker’s second profit, namely, his gains | receiving his money back. ‘The profit or loss 


480 Ibs. 


To reduce ewts. of flour to barrels (196 Ibs.), | POS®S the winner of such money. In such 
| transactions the loser knows no other winner 
than the commission man. To make the law 
| effective, all the penalties it denounces against 
such gaming must be made applicable to 
those who most actively engage in its viola- 
tion. Without the aid of commission men 
|like Hooker & Co., parties like this plaintiff 
would have little opportunity to indulge in 
forbidden speculation. The commission men 
furnish the access to the board ; they open 
the door of temptation, and by agreements 
100 Russian chetwerts of rye equal 74 qrs. }such as made in this case, they encourage and 
100 Russian chetwerts of oats equal about | actually induce a violation of the law.” Judg- 
{ment was given for Foote for the sum of 
100 Egyptian ardebs of wheat equal 624 qrs. $7,265 

100 Egyptian ardebs of be equal 65 qrs. 

1000 Egyptian ardebs of cotton seed equal 
115 tons. 

1015 French kilogrammes equal 1 ton. 

816 Constantinople kilos equal 100 qrs. 

100 Galatz kilos equal 143 qrs. 

100 Thbrail kilos of wheat equal 232 qrs. 

2} French hectolitres equal about 1 bushel. 

A Dutch last of wheat equals 10) qrs. 

A Dutch last of barley equals 10} qrs. 

A Dutch last of oats equals 10} qrs. 

A German last of wheat equals 18 to 14 qrs. 

A Smyrna kilo equals 1 bushel. 

100 Malta salmas of wheat equal 944 qrs. 

5 Spanish fanegas of wheat equal about 1 qr. 

5 Chilian fanegas of wheat equal 160 lbs. 

350 Austrian stajas of wheat equal 100 qrs. 

1 maund of Indian wheat and seed equal 
80 Ibs. 
5 Portuguese alqueire of wheat equal 1} 


ultiply by 4 and divide by 7. 

A sack of flour weighs 280 Ibs. 
A barrel of flour weighs 196 Ibs. 
A barrel of pork weighs 200 Ibs. 
A barrel of rice weighs 600 Ibs. 
A barrel of powder weighs 
A firkin of butter weighs 56 Ibs. 

A tub of butter weighs 84 Ibs. 

100 Russian chetwerts of wheat equal 72 qrs. 
100 Russian chetwerts of seed equal 88 qrs. 
100 Russian chetwerts of barley equal 88 qrs. 


> Ibs. 


68 qrs. 


In St. Louis, on February 28, the Court of 
Appeals decided that a note given in consid- 
eration of a difference in an option deal is not 
void in the hands of a bona-fide holder, the 
note having been acquired before maturing 
and without notice of illegal This seems 
to be just the opposite of the decision of Judge 
Moran, of Chicago. 


The American Exchange in Lond. n. 

Our readers, or many of them, have doubt- 
less heard of the American Exchange in Lon- 
don, the combined banking-house, post-office, 
reading-room and bureau of information, 
which was established several years ago for 
the accommodation of Americans abroad and 
Englishmen at home. Started as a private 
business venture, the enterprise grew to such 
proportions that it became necessary, a couple 
of years since, to organize it as a company, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, upon whith, it is 
said, 6 per cent. dividends have been paid from 
the outset, and more has been earned. It is 
now proposed to form q similar establishment 
in Paris under a distinct organization, but 
practically to be closely associated with the 
London concern under the same general 
management. The capital of the Paris en- 
| terprise will be $500,000, which Mr. Gillig finds 
no difficulty in securing from both American 
and French sources. It will be conducted on 
the same comprehensive and conseryative 
plan that has proved so successful in London, 
not only affoyding Americans all manner of 
conveniences and comforts while in Paris, but 
facilitating the commercial and social rela- 
tions of France and the United States. Speak- 
ing of this enterprise, the Springfield Repub- 
. 4 A Can lican says: “There is an undoubted field for 

The following American produce is sold by | such an establishment in Paris, the favorite 
weight and bushel: | city of American travelers, and, with the pru- 

Wheat, beans and cloverseed, 60 Ibs. per dent administration that long experience has 


bushel. 5 | taught Mr, Gillig to exercise, its financial suc- 
Maize, rye and flaxseed, 56 Ibs, per bu. ceas would seem.to be assured!” 
Buckwheat, 42 lbs. per bu. Soe 
Barley, 48 Ibs. per bu. One of the workmen at J. B. A. Kern’s 
Oats, 35 lbs. per bu, mills, named Joseph Magnus, living at 613 
Bran, 85 lbs. per bu. | Walnut street, sustained severe internal in- 
Timothy seed, 45 lbs. per bu. | juries February 16th, while loading a wagon, 
Tn cost, freight and insurance business— [with bags, each containing 200 pounds of 
A quarter of California wheat weighs 500 Ibs. | flour. One of the bags got eaught in the 
A quarter of other American wheat weighs | slide leading to the wagon, and when Magnus 
tried to move it he strained his kidneys so 


severely that he dyepped powerless. Dr, 
Schorse, who attepded the man, pronounces 
the case hopeless. 


25 
qrs. 

Barcelona cras of wheat equals 1.925 bush. 
10 Norway maas—1 maller—4,126 bushels. 
12 German scheffela—1 maller—18.145 bus. 
1 Vienna metzen equals 1 7-10 bushels. 
472.81 Vienna metzens equal 100 qrs. 
German centner equals 100 lbs. German. 
2082 lbs. German equal 2240 Ibs. English. 
19 Austro-Hungarian minots equal 4 qrs. 
Calcutta linseed is sold per 410 Ibs. 

Calcutta rapeseed is sold per 416 Ibs. 
Caleutta poppyseed is sold per 368 Ibs, 
Calcutta nigerseed is sold per 374 Ibs. 
Calcutta teelseed, sessame and gingellyseed 
is sold per 380 Ibs, 

A French quintal equals 100 kilos—220} Ibs. 

180 French charges equal 100 qrs. 

217.68 French kilogrammes equal 480 lbs. | 

225 French kilogrammes equal 496 lbs. 


A quarter of Chilian wheat weighs 480 lbs, 
A quarter of American maize weighs 480 lbs. 
A quarter of Danubian maize weighs 480 Ibs. 


NEWS. 


Everybody Reads This. 
ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TL 
EGRAMS AND FXCHANGES 
Minnearonts will soon be lighted by elec- 
tricity, 


Work on the Artic mill is progressing | 
‘ 


favorably. 
at West 


Burnep.—B. McCabes mill Leba- 


non, N. H. 

Apams &*Crawpen of Merion, Ind., have 
sold out to Thos. J. Cushman. 

Tre St. Paul, Minn. Roller Mill has been 
idle but four days in fourteen months. 

MeMiniians Mint in Winnepeg, Manitoba 
is to be remodeled to a 400 barrel roller mill, 

Bernev.—Henry Torgard’s mill at Blair, 
Wis. Loss $8000 Mill will be 
built. 


Insured. re- 

THE name of the Arctie Mill Minneapolis, 
has been changed to “St. Anthony Roller 
Mill.” 

Reports from nearly all portions of Kansas 
are extremely favorable for a good wheat 
crop, 

Tie Steam Planing Mill Co. will build this 
sepson a 100 barrel steam mill at Rose Valley, 
Kansas, 

Winkinson & Tomiinson of Plainfield, Ind., 
have dissolved partnership. Moses Tomlin- 
son continues. 

Danie, F. Sarrn will commence at once 
to build a mill of 100 barrels capacity at Ben- 
son, Swift Co., Minn, 

Messrs. Hunrieey, Honcomp & Herne of 
Silver Creek, N. Y., have discontinued their 
branch house in St. Louis. 


©, H. Pray the veteran mill farnisher and 
builder, will it is reported undoubtedly be the 
next Mayor of Minneapolis. 

Messk 
land, Mich., have dissolved partnership. 
De Roo retires from business. 

d. 
Bridgewater Mills, at Fredericksburgh, Va. 
suspended Feb, 21, with liabilities of $180,000, 


8. Kepren & De Roo, millers of Zee- 
Mr. 


INT RAINS in California encourage 

in all parts of the state to beleive that 

they will harvest an excellent crop of wheat. 

CHARLES SAHLER a miller got caught in the 

gearing in May & Webers mill at Watertown, 

Wis., February 16th and received fatal inju- 
ries, 

Fin, 28, a terrifle boiler explosion occurred 
in the Vulean Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
killing three men and badly injuring several 
others. 

Mk. Grorce A, Ciristias of Minneapolis 
ix contemplating the erection of 1 200 barrel 
roller mill at Grand Forks, Dakota, during 
the present y 

Tur Garpen Crry Mill Furnishing Co., 
Chicago, Il, have made a very large ship- 
ment of purifiers and wheat brushes to San 
Francisco during the past month, 

Owen C, CLARK'S saw, planing and flour mill 
at Stephens Point, Wis. burned Feb, 21. 
is said to be about $20,000 with no insurance, 
The mill will be rebuilt this year. 

Ow Saturpay, Jan, 28th, the Blair Custom 
Mill, owned and operated by H. Thorsgaard, 
burned, together with about $500 worth of 
grain. Total loss $6000, Insured for $1500. 

W. G. Pessypackrer & Co, of Philadelphia 
have made extensive changes in their mill 
putting in Garden City Puritiers and Wheat 
Brushes. They are well pleased with the re- 
sults. 

Tur Case Manuracrcerine Co, of Columbus, 
O. are meeting with gratifying suece n intro- 
ducing their reduction machines. of 
the mills in Milwaukee are putting in these 
machines. 


Some 


Tur Stilwell & Bieree Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, have sold one of their 
Victor turbines to the Crocker Manufacturing 
Company of Holyoke, and one to H.C. Bowen 
of Cheshire, Mass. 

Some Sr, Louis millers recently purchased 
100,000 bushels of wheat in California to be 
ground in St. Louis mills. It is transported 
entirely by rail at special rates, Part of it 
has already arrived and the balance is in 
transit, 

A New York inventor claims to have in- 
vented a process by which he ean force oxy- 
genated air through damp and musty wheat 
and put it in first class condition for being 
made into flour at an expense of | cent per 
bushel. 


Loss | 


THE UNI 


THe VALUE of the products of flour and 
grist mills in St. Paul for 1881 isstated by the 
Pioneer Press at $1,006,906, an increase over 
1880 of $379,200. The number of mills is six, 
a decrease of one from the previous year. 
The number of men employed, sixty-four in 
all, is five more than during the pa&t season. 

ions which meet humam wants are 
sadily adopted in the most unexpected 
quarters. The telephone has been put into 
use in Russian Turkestan, where Samarkand 
can talk at a moments notice to Katty-Kour- 
jgan. And yet it is only a few years since 
| that instrument received respectful attention 
| in civilized countries, 


Invi 
now 


Tur Garden City Mill Furnishing Co., of 
Chicago, IIl., are about to establish a manu- 
|factory in Canada, so that Canadian millers 
| can get the Garden City Purifiers and Garden 
| City Wheat Brush without paying heavy du- 
jties. The company have also made arrange- 
| ments for manufacturing their machines in 
| Great Britain, Germany and Austria. 


| A dispatch from Washington says that the 
Senate Committee on patents gave a hearing 
to George Wilson, Henry Spendlow, and 
George W. Watson, of Buffalo, in favor of an 
extension of the patent they hold for unload- 
ing grain from vessels and cars. The Com- 
mittee took no action, but the members seem 
to be inclined to report the bill to the Senate 
favorably. 

THE report that unsound flour is being 
shipped from this city to the East is indig- 
nantly denied by our millers. There is a 
class of unprincipled dealers and traders who 
send to market bad flour, branded as from 
St. Louis, and the spurious stuff sells well 
because of the high reputation of the brand. 
The trick, however, is always found out, and 
reacts speedily upon the promoters of the 
swindle, St. Louis does not ship bad flour to 
any market. It cannot afford it.—St. Louis 
Miller. 


Tue Gratiot Bros., now at Platteville, Wis., 
propose establishing a flouring mill in this 
city which shall have a capacity of 125 bar- 
Mr. Chas. L, Gratiot is the in- 


jrels per day, 


B. Pickin & Soys, proprietors of the ventor of a new vertical rolling-mill device , 


for thoroughly grinding grain. In its opera- 
tion only three breaks are necessary to re- 
jduce wheat to flour and middlings. They 
are also manufacturers of an improved wheat 
heater, which is recommended and used by 
millers everywhere, The gentlemen will tind 
Dubuque just the place for them.—Dubuque 
Trade Journal. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago the great Victoria 
bridge at Montreal was the sensation of the 
|day. Now this wonderful triumph of engi- 
neering skill is about to take a place in the 
public mind subordinate to the new railway 
tunnel under the St. Lawrence, which is to 
have the following dimensions ; Entire length, 
about 21,700 feet; actual length of tunnel 
proper, 14,930 feet. It is to be 26 feet wide 
| inside, and 22 feet high. It will be lined with 
brick masonry throughout, exept the fronts, 
which will have from 20 to 80 inches in 
thickness, according to the character of the 
ground to be supported. 


Hou 


—— 
es built of Cotton. 

Of all substances apparently the least 
likely to be used in the construction of a fire- | 
| proof building, cotton would perhaps take the 


| first rank, and paper the second; and yet 
| both these materials are actually being em- 
| ployed for the purpose indicated, and their 
| use will probably extend. Compressed paper 
pulp is successfully used in the manufacture 
| of doors, wall panelings and for other sinailar 
purposes, with the result that all risk of 
warping and cracking is obviated, while in- 
creased lightness is attained and the fear of 
dry-rot_ is forever banished. Papier-mache, 
after having served a useful purpose in an 
unobstrusive manner for years as a material 
for small trays, paper-knives and other such 
light articles, has now snddenly assumed a 
still more important position in the industrial 
world. A still more sudden and _ striking 
advance has been made in the employment 
of cotton as a lmilding material, A pre- 
paration called celluloid, in| which  cot- 
ton is a leading ingredient, has been used 
lately as a substitute for ivory in the manu- 
facture of such articles as billiard-balls and 
paper-cutters, and now a Canadian manufac- 
turer has invented a process by which com- 
pressed cotton may be used, not merely for 
| doors and window-frames, but for the whole 
facade of large buildings. The enormous and 
increasing demand for paper for its normal 
uses as a printing and writing material pre- 


TED-STATE 


| vents the extended use of papier-mache as a 


S MILLER. 


building material, for which it is so well 
suited in so many ways ; but the production 
of cotton is practically unlimited, an there 
seems to be a large field available for its use 
in its new capacity as a substitute for bricks 
—or at least plaster — and wood. ‘Treated 
with certain chemicals and compressed, it can 
be made perfectly fire-proof and as hard as 
stone, absolutely air and damp proof; and a 
material is thus produced admirably adapted 
for the lining—internal or external—of build- 
ings of which the shell may or may not be 
constructed of other material, while it easily 
lends itself to decorative purposes. — From 
Colonies and India. 
—_—— 

MeAsuRING Power.—At a recent meeting of 
the Polytechnic Association of New York 
city, Mr, John W, Sutton remarked that 
there were two general systems. Une ex- 
tinguished the power it measured by friction 
induced for the purpose, and could only be 
used a short time as a test. ‘he other meas- 
ured without much retarding, and could in 
theory be used all the time. ‘Lhe horse 
power of engineers’ parlance is a little more 
than an average horse can do steadily ten 
hours a day. tis thirty-three thousand foot 
pounds per minute. 1t is 550 pounds lifted 


one foot high each second. Un the transmis- | 


sion system, Mr. Sutton’s favorite dynamo- 
meter was a pulley connected to the shaft by 
springs with delicate devices for observing 
while running exactly how far the springs 
were deflected to know the strain in pounds, 
which, being multiplied by the velocity in 
feet per minute, gives the number of foot 
pounds per minute. For a crude measure- 
ment a belt just able to do the required work 
without slipping could, with cheap apparatus, 
be made a testof power. Hind vy repeated 
trials just how much strain on a lever of a 
given length will slip the belt when the ma- 
chinery is stopped, and we have the strain 
under which the belt is acting while in use, 
which, multiplied into the speed, gives the 
power, 
SSS ee 
New Zealand Cvrrespondence, 
WatreMATA Minis, AUCKLAND, 
January, 28th 1582, 

Eprror Untrep brates Murer ! 

*** Regarding the milling interest, there is 
now a considerable number of new machine 
and machinery in our mills, but none as yet 
have gone in for a complete set of rollers.—We 
can do nothing with a low grade of flour in 
this country,—the millers principally prefer- 
ing to work one straight grade,— another 
thing is,—we are out of the way, of having 
any conversation with those millers who are 
going in for an entire set of rollers, or the 
gradual reduction, and I have not yet seen a 
miller’s produce notes from any of those who 


have adopted the roller system, with a miller’ | © 


name attached to it as against stone or a grad- 
ual reduction, Waste is one of those insidious 
things that millers have to be on the watch 
for, and if we run over a pound of waste to a 
bushel of wheat, it soon tells un the pocket; 
and, althongh I have written direct to several 
millers asking for a produce note, I have not 
been able to obtain one, I have read with 
interest the article of Mr, Gray in the Unrrep 
Srares Mii1eR, on the Roller System and 
Roller Mills. One great objection is the num- 
ber of changes, and the sooner a roller mill is 
made haying the desideratum, viz., that would 
finish without a change, the better. Such 
would supersede all others, and the work 
would be less; and if rollers are to super- 


Mistakes of Life. 

Somebody has condensed the mistakes of 

life, and arrives at the conclusion thdt there 
are fourteen of them, Most people would 
| say, if they told the truth, that there was no 
| limit to the mistakes of life; that they were 
| like the drops in the ocean or the sands of the’ 
| shore in number; but it is well to be accurate. 
Here, then, are fourteen great mistakes: ‘It 
is a great mistake to set up our own standard 
| of right and wrong, and judge people accord- 
|ingly; to measure the enjoyments of others 
by our own; to expect uniformity of opinion 
in this world; to look for judgment and expe- 
rience in youth; to endeavor to mold all dis- 
positions alike; not to yield to immaterial 
trifles; to look for perfection in our own ac- 
tions; to worry ourselves and others with 
what cannot be remedied; not to alleviate 
all that needs alleviation, as far as lies in our 
power; not to make allowances for the infir- 
mities of others; to consider everything im- 
possible that we cannot perform; to believe 
only what our finite minds can grasp; to ex- 
pect to be able to understand everything. 
The greatest mistake is to live only for time, 
when any moment may launch us into eter- 
nity. 


ee 

Wer anp Dry Txunprrstorms,—A corres- 
pondent of the London Zvmes, writing from 
the Transvaal, South Africa, says: ‘ Every 
afternoon tremendous storms of thunder and 
lightning burst upon us, These were of two 
kinds, the wet and the dry, The first is harm- 
less, though noisy; the second exceedingly 
dangerous. During the dry thunderstorms, 
which were prevalent toward the end of Oc- 
tober, the lightning seemed quite stupetying, 
It was unaccompanied by either wind or rain, 
The angry flashes were followed almost sim- 
ultaneously by awful crashes of thunder, 
which seemed to shake the earth. One or 
two tents were struck, and the grass was. set 
fire to in several places within sight of our 
camps, but no life was lost, only some arms 
damaged. The dry thunderstorms were soon 
|followed by wet ones, The rain, mixed 
up with enormous hailstones, soused the 
thirsty earth, and every little crack on the 
veldt bore its burden of water to the Vaal, 


which rose and became impassable,” 
eee te rel 

Deratus FROM 8) LAR Causes.—Two dis- 
tinguished men have just died in Paris from 
a singular cause, Col. Adan, Director of the 
Institute Cartographique, thought he had a 
chair behind him, and in sitting down fell 
with all his weight on the floor, He died 
within a short time from the effect of the ac- 
cident. About 10 days before M. Pirson, 
Governor of the Banque Nationale, went to a 
dinner party at the Spanish Legation, and sat 
beside the hostess, She rose from the table. 
and then, continuing a conversation, resumed 
her seat. M. Pirson followed her example 
but a footman had meanwhile remoyed his 
chair, and in his fall he injured his spine and 
survived only a few days. 


FLOUK MILL FOR SALE, 
Situated on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 214 


above Georgetown, D, C,, with a perpetual water 
Has three run of stone, and is capable of making 75 


are 
rels of flour per day, A good home market for the flour. 
‘The building is of stone, with a large frame shed attached, 
Address 
THos. P, MORGAN, 1718 Rhode Island Aye., 
Washington, 


FOR SALE. 


A good two run, water power Grist Mill, 36x50, stone 
foundation. Good'dwelling house and barn with 23 acres 
of land, situated in fine grain growing country, 1 
from railroad station and 9 miles from Manitow 

For further particulars address, 


2 miles 
, Wis, 


ANTON E. REIP, 
Branch, Manitowoc Co , Wis, 


Milling Made Profitable. 


We build mills on any system known, We guarantee a 
saving of 25 per cent on the cost of construction and 
room ovcupied by 


cede stones—of which I have my doubts— 
this, in my opinion, is the only way they will 
do so. ‘ 

We are now in our harvest. The season 
has been of a varied churacter—in the South- 
tn portion of the country the want of rain 
has been much felt, and the crop stinted— 
while in the northern portion, there has been 
abundance of moisture, ‘and the crops being 
harvested are turning out remarkably well. 
Our wheats here are of a very superior grade 
and the return per acre, is not unusual up to 
forty bushels, and over — and the weight per 
bushel seldom under sixty-four pounds, and 
frequently runs as high as sixty-eight pounds. 
I have frequently seen statements published 
questioning this as being correct—but there 
is no mistake about it. Of course the genial 
¢ limate is the cause both of the quality and 
the return per acre, Our Government and 
yours have arranged’ for International Post- 
office Money Orders now which is a great 
convenience, . 
Tam Yours truly 

Joun Lams, 


BOLTING CHESTS. 
We handle 45 bushels per hour on one reel successfully, 
C. B, SLATER & CO,, 


Blanchester, Ohio, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A MILLER of many years experience in mills using 
stones and rollers,desires a situation, Can furnish firrst- 
class references, Addr: 88, 

W. NEWBURGH, 


Care UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


‘THE MILLER,” 


A MONTHLY JouRNAL, published at London, England, 
devoted to the interest of Millers, For the convenience of 
Millers in this country, we will receive and forward sub- 
sari pelone for all who wish, ‘he subseription price is 
$1.50 per year, post paid. Address 


UNITED STATES MILLER, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CAWEEBR’S 


AMERICAN 


Flour Mill Directory 


NOW READY. 


Feb., 2t 


THE UNITED 5 


TATES MILLER. 


OF 


New Etfaven, Conn. 
Factory, New Haven, New York Office, 17 Moore Street, 


This Company was Organized at Now Haven on tho first of March, 1881, with a Capital of 
$300,000. 


Electric Middlings Purifiers. 


HAVING PURCHASED THE SMITH-OSBORNE PATENTS GRANTED BY THE 


nited States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Austria and Canada. 


‘The first Machine manufactured yeas pur up’soon after the United States patent was (ge in February, 1880, in the 
ATLANTIC MILLS, BROOKLYN, and has been in almost constant practical use since, demonstrating 
‘beyond a question that it possesses the following advantages : 


It Purifies Middlings Absolutely without Waste. 

It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Reduced Power. 

It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Reduced Space. 

It Purifies Middlings with Greatly Increased Rapidity. 

It Purifies Middlings from Spring and Winter Wheat Equally Well, 
It Purifies Middlings with the Best Results. 

It Dispenses with the Use of Air Blasts. 

It Dispenses with the Use of all Dust Houses, 

It Dispenses with the Use of all Dust Collectors. 

It Dispenses with the Dangers of Explosion and Fire, 

If PURTFIES DUST HOUSE MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 
IT PURIFIES THE FINEST MIDDLINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
It is Remarkably Adapted to Custom Mills. 

It is Excellently Adapted to Manufacture Farina. 


WHERE THE ELECTRIC PURIFIERS MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION: 


St. Paul, Minn.; F. L. Johnston & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Washburn, Crosby & Co,, Minneapolis, Minn.; Norton & Co., ¢ 


, Chicago, Til.; Sanderson & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; ‘M. G. 
Dow & Co,, Cleveland, Ohio; James K. Hurin, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mosely & y, Rochester, N. Y.; Chas, Tiedman. 
O'Fall $ 
Mo.; 


on, Ill.; Lyman & Co., Norfolk, Va.; Texas Star Flour Mills, Galyeston, 1 ; Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, 
©. Hoffman & Son, Enterprise, Kansas; Richter & Co., Williamstown. W. Va.; Kinney & Hobart, Burrton, Kan- 
; Parkville Milling Co., Parkville, Mo.; Norton & Co 


Jockport, Tll.; Ballard, Tsom & Co., Albany, Oregon; Nied- 
haramer & Walton, Buend Vista, Ind.; Kimberly & Clark Co., Appleton, Wis.; Cyrus Hoffer, Lewisburg, Pa.; Roberts 
& Briggs, Seneca Falls, N. Y.: Phillips & Thomas, Kennedy, N. 

ir 


Y.; Hillsdale City’ Mills, Hillsdale, Mich.;Susong,Logan 
& Co, Bridgeport, Tenn. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A Combination Electric Purifier—A Complete System of Three Purifiers in One. 


Samples of work will be sent upon application, by mail, and all inquiries answered from the New York Office, 
Partles contemplating building uew mills, or reconstructing old ones, should see the superior working of the 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM before making contracts for Purifiers elsewhere. 


JOHN RICE 
No. 17 Moore St., NEW vo 


Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Archibald Schurmeier & Smith, 


General Manager. 
UNN, CROSS & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Manufacturers and Agents for the Northwest. 
GEO. G. SMITH, San Francisco, Cal., 
Manufacturer and Agent for the Pacific Slope. 
JAMES E. LOOMIS, St. Louis, Mo., 
General Western Agent. 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


TURING (0. 
| 


RICHMOND MANUFAC 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


—— Manufacturers of 


RICHMOND'S CELEBRATED 


Smut Machines, 
Brush Machines, 
Grain Separators, 
and Bran Dusters. 


Nearly Two Hundred of these Machines are now in oper- 
atiou in the city of Minneapolis, Minn., alone, and more than 
sixty in the city of Milwaukee, Wis. They are also exten- 
sively used in many other sections, both on Winter and Spring 
Wheat. 


— be 
Adjustabie rush Smut Machine. 


sar SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUE, “@a 


[Mention this paper when you write.) 
s 
—BUILT BY— 


WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under their original patents until their expiration. Improvements 
since added: “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine from run- 
ning away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS” (two patents), dispenses with 
four stuffing boxes; “RECESSED VALVE SEATS” prevent the wearing of 
shoulders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss En- 
gines, “BABBITT & HARRIS’ PISTON PACKING” (two patents). “DRIP 
COLLECTING DEVICES” (one patent). Also in “General Construction” and 


“Superior Workmanship.” 


The BE>T and MOST WORKMANLIKE form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, sub- 

tially built, of the best materials, and in both Condensing and Non-Condensing forms. 

‘he Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 35 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the 

ower and consume no more fuel, Small parts are made in quantities and inter-changeable, and 

arth in stock, for the convenience of repairs and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 
NO OTHER engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. i 
‘The ONLY WORKS where this. engine oan be obtained are at PROVIDENCE, BR. I.,no outside 


nailer Sees WM. A. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Stan! 


[Mention this paper when you write us.) 


A PURIFIER 


That fills ull the dema 
That is subject to the 
That gives dou 
That hax two i 
That has th 
That has the 
That has the 

4 absolutely the best cloth cleaner (patented) in use. 

the perfection of cloth tighteners used while running, 
smade either single or double, (double principle patented), 
rriex 25 to are feet of bo! against 13 to 45 in others, 
the capacity, : 

wooden fran 


Is of modern milling, 

ste control possible. 
le the capacity of any other in the same floor, space 
eens, each with its own Fi Bur, and each tails off, 


boxes detached fro 
-proof. These are recent and important attachme. 
hot absolutely without waste’ BUT WELDS ene 
nveyor or gear wheels to al 
Limportant devices, 
t, (can convin 


That renders them fi 
That do s its work 
That has 


hundreds, 
ta to Texas, 
niller, 


7 
‘These are some of the things We have to say about the Case Pt 
> si} se Puritie 
untrue. we will take the machine back and 
Address 


nd if one jot ortitof them ts found to be 
pay all expenses, including freight both ways, Can fill orders promptly. 


CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio, 


(Mention this paper when you write] 


WEBER’S NEW YORK EXPORT TABLES. 


Second Edition Now Ready, Price, Post Paid to any Address, 85.00, 


All who are Interested in the EXPORT BUSINESS of the United States 


As Shippers of Grain, Flour, Provisions, Naval Stores; 
Or as Bankers, Buying Shippers Documentary Drafts; 
Or as PACKERS, MILLERS, DISTILLERS; 
Oras Manufacturers of Tallow, Stearine, Oleomargarine, Cottonseed Oil, Starch, Grape- 
Or as Refiners of Petroleum and Lard; *[eugar; 
Or as Importers of Foreign Wools, Prunes, Currants, i 


WILL WANT TO GET WEBER’S EXPORT TABLES, 


With WESTERN THROUGH FREIGHT TABLES, 


Exchange Tables, for Sterling, Reichsmark, Francs and Florins, A new Detector of Errors in Cable y 
Pe + aA Ge nna oATSE TA ctor of Ei egrams, A ‘Tab 
for Sterling Percentages, etc. This ‘READY RECKONER” translates Western Produce ‘Quotations, (over mle 
twenty articles) into foreign market values and foreign quotations which newspaper cable re- 
ports bring daily, into dollar, values, Address all orders to 


THE UNITED -TATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


i 


i 


to Save One®Third Fuel. 


teeing 


Will Replace Ordinary Engines Guaran- 
“LU THdAWVd ANIONGD 90d GALINA 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA, U.S. A. 
BUILDERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


BEnginesand Boilers, 


We Build The Best Farm 


ngines and Small Engines for warehouses and elevators, 
[Mention this paper when y 


write us.) 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calis your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it : 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. ure conne 
oints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCUL BLUPES. 
Buick journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains, Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
rhished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest In home-like beds. 
and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
finest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
ents of life.» You arrive 
maximum of comfort 


tions in UNION DBPOTS, at all important 


Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incid 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the 
ata minimum of cost. 


EMICAC 


‘That the unremitting care of the Chicag 
appreciated, is attested by its constuntly incr 
tes and visitors to the great assemblages, 
time to time in the great cities of the Unit 
while en route to behold the wonderful 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in 
ummer season and months of September snd October, the Company 
upon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets 


DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 


Atreduced rates, good returning, until October sist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
inety days, at great reduction from regular fares. 
REMEMBEX, this {x the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address A 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pr G t und Pase'r Agent, Chicago 


ROLLS! ROLLS! ROLLS! 


For the Entire Reduction of Wheat to Flour 


GRADUAL REDUCTION HAS COME TO STAY. 


©. F. MILLER, of Mansfield, Ohio, representing Johu'T. Noye & Sons, is prepared to furnish 
Roller Mills complete of any desired capacity, 


The Stevens System of Gradual Reduction a Success Everywhere. 


Plans furnished when desired, Correspondence Solicited. 


Cc. F. MILLER, Mansfield, Ohio, 


| Over 1,500 of these Turbines 
PATENTS 3 


¢ IN USE. 
| It has tight shutting and easily 
We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade | 
Marks, Copyright, ete,, for the United States, Canada, 
gland, 


nost auspicious time of the yeur, the 
ory yeur putson sule, May Ist, at ah 


4 Gen’!] Man’gr, Chicago. 


operated Gate; gives more power 

for the water used, and will last 

longer fase anys other earhine. 

Fi :, We have had arge shop with’ improved. too! 

Puree Roma Danes, Sores ee | for ‘making this wheel and ma- 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the SciEN- chinery, Tllustrated Pamphlet 
TIF IC AMERICAN, This large and splendid illustrated 
weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows the reas of Science, 
is yery interesting, and has an enormous circulation. Ad- 

dress MUNN « CO. 


and talogue with prices sent 
free by 
., Patent Solicitors, Publishers of ScLEN- 
qivic American, 37 Park Row, New York, Hand book 


BURNHAM BROS, 
(Please mention this paper when 
about Patents sent free. 


you write us.) 


HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, 


Established 1856, Silver Creek, Chautauqua County, N. YZ. Botablished 1856. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED EUREKA GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY AND SPECIALTIES HEREWITH ILLUSTRATED. 
SS ares 


r Aya) 


t 
<eny pal 


2 eS a 

~ Silver Creek Flour Packer, 
f att 2 i 
The Eureka Separator faThe Eureka Matinee Separating Hareks Brash Fisishtn hoon ta Wil pack whole and halt barrels, an 
occuples but little apace, does its work In an Recognized as the leading one of this| half, quarter, eighth and sixteenth 
effectual manner, Is also built for use in Ete:| A combined Smut and Separating Machine, Eureka Magnetic Automatic Separator, class of machines. Universally recom: | barrel sacks, Provided with Inbor-say- 
tators and Warehonaes, with a capacity of from | having thorough ventilation. Over 11,000 af] Removes all metallic particles from a flowing stream of| mended for fAnishing. the process af | {ime piitent reveling steel coll spring 

100 to 1,006 bnahela per hour, these Machines are now in use. grain, requiring no attention from the miller. 5 sizes. cleaning. regulating the packing to perfection. 


GENUINE DUFOUR AND ANCHOR BRAND BOLTING CLOTHS, ¥°°% “TOQK AGES XEON ARNE MARS, Ub ER UR Age OOR OWN 


Office and Warehouse England, 16 MARK LANE, LONDON, . Gen. Agency for Australian Colonies & New Zealand, THOS, TYSON, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 


Abernethey’s New Book. —— EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


PRACTICAL HINTS i 7 : BECKER BRUSH. 


—on— 


Mill Building. 


The Latest, Best and Only Exclusively 
Flour Mill Work in Print. 


AND. 


Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, and for that 
Reason the Best. 


ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION, 


Nearly 1,000 of these Machines in Use. 


should have a copy. 3 In the United States and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are 
‘ é , pleased. Millers, millwrights, aud milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid Cylinder 
Price $1.00, postage paid. Address, srush is the true principle to properly clean grain, All machines sent on trial, the 
eRe —_ Aer iy WY users to be the judges of the work. - For price and terms apply to 
INITED STATES MILLER, 


EUREKA MANF’G CO., Rock Fans; Inn, U. S. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| : [Mention this paper when you write.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S ; ‘ 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel James Leffel’s Improved 


Made of best materials and in best style of workmanship. a | WA T E R W i fe e L 
Machine Molded Mill Gearing LK 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch molded by our own SPECIAL 4 NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1881. 
MACHINERY, Shafting, Pulleys, ne Hangers, of the latest ‘* 
and most improved designs. CE ¢ The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect Tur- 


ax : : 5 F bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest W. 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. . the Highest and Lowest iiibaneta inthis ‘country. "Our eee Pocket Wheel Bosk 


88) 2 " 
+a Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions for 1881 and 1882 sent free to those using water power. Address 


POO L & H U NT, Baltimore, Md. m JAMES LEFFEL & Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


. ; and 109 Liberty Street N. ¥. City. 
N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mille. 


ER BRUSH, 


BECKE 


Every Miller, Millwright and Millwright’s Apprentice 


“I@IMOSg pus YsNIg peuTquIOD §,31¥D 


{Mention this paper when you write us.) 
CAW KER’S BOLLE EP EEE ES. 


AMERICAN FLOUR MILL DIRECTORY 


FOR 1882: 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


SOLE BOTTLERS OF 
Is Now Ready for Delivery, February Ist, 1882. JOSEPH SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY'S 


It has been compiled with the utmost care, and contains 22,844 Addresses CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


Ot Flour Mill Owners in the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Cor. Second and Galena Streets 
It give the Capacity and Motive Power of Mills wherever obtained. MILWAUKEE, - - - WISCONSIN 


BOTTLERS' SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
MILL FURNISHERS, FLOUR BROKERS, jrariesconenonding errs, SUPPLIES 00 prtrorca 
° 


And Every one Desiring to Reach the Trade, — = 


WILL FIND THIS WORK SIMPLY INVALUABLE. 5 CHOICE BEVELED EDGE . 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. FLOUR BR ANDS STEAM BOILER PUMPS 


AUNTIE 7 5 
Address THE UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. pond walanliacy ana lson tis Auonranae Eriaree 
way Will be sent to any part of the world by Mail, REGISTERED, on Receipt of Price. “@e BURNING BRANDS, SEALS, STEEL NAME STAMPS, 
SS a | LEOLERS AND: FIGURES. . Orders promptly attend- 

CHAS. H. CLARKE, 


Stout, Mills & Temple, ———_— 


DAY TON, a OHIO. A good water power and mill with two run of stone at 


Stone Bank, Waukesha County, Wis, Mill is doing a good 

JUFACTURERS OF THE business, which with a moderate amount of improve- 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ments, could be largely increased, One half or the whole 
will be sold to the right party. For full particulars, ad- 


American Turbine Water Wheel, P ) dress, U. 8, MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Best Quality French BURR MILLSTONES, . 
Sole Agents in Dayton for the sale of IMPORTANT NOTICE 10 MILLER 


OU FOUR & CO'S CELEBRATED BOLTING CLOTHS, The RICHMOND MILL WORKS, and RICHMOND 
MILL FURNISHING WORKS are wholly removed to 

Flour and Paper Mill Machinery, Best Chilled or Por- Indianapolis, Ind., with al the former patterns, tools, and 
celain Rolls for Crushing Wheat machinery, and those of the firm who formerly built up 

and Middlings and and established the reputation of this house; therefore, "aifferent atyles and sizes ot 


We manufacture over fort 
br hand and power, at prices 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHINGS, _ : to save delay or miscarriage, all letters ‘i:tended for this | steam Boiler Feed Pumps, 


: concern should be addressed with care to from $10 to $100, 
The Amencan Turing, as recently improved, is unequaled in the 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO, i 4 Hicats 
r r4 : 6 INDIANAPOLIS, f hy cat ° 
power utilized from a given auantihy of water, and is decidedly the Bxst 8, Catalogues furnished on app! ion 
PART GATE Water wheel ever known, It has also 


veen otherwise greatly improved. j RUMSEY & CO.,, Senzca Farts, N. Y, 


s@>Large Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free on Application.-@a BIRGE & SMITH, STEEL tbadecatoaly: af Hagan 


. . . 
{Mention this paper when you write us.] easily move a loaded car, 
= | ' CAR Will not sfip on ice or 
ee 


grease, 


’ Manufactured by 
i BE. P. DWIGHT, 
ae —, J —, fT _‘ We = PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES Pl ISHER Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 


Library 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


MADS FOR 13 KINDS OF (Mention this paper when you write us.) 


7 5 s gs 
Redfield’s Combined Elevator and Purifier. MILLWORK, MACHINERY, ETC. THE CALDWELL 


A 
The Cheapest aud the Best. Machine will Elevate its Own Material any Water Mill For Sale ! 


Hight and Distance, thereby Saving the Expense ot Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma-| The best water mill property in north-east Missouri 
Slev r located at Monticello, thi ty seat of Lewis Co., Mo, 

Building Elevators. Also chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, | ‘sii Bt House ie oxih fel 1 aoeeshih ial of 

Y BOL HEST for SOALPING or DUSTING PURPOSES. proved Wheel, 10 Yet dau, sone foundaciea ead" sn, 

RERAOELS SAUSAREE MAEOIBS Corner of Kast Water and Knapp sts., | Bizet Med et, uote, ad 

Send for Catalogue and Price List before purchasing. It will pay you, hess. if desired, will also sell 250 acres of goad farming 


land with three dwelling houses ‘The land could be 


Address J. H. REDFIELD, Salem, Ind. | MIUWAUKEE, -  -— -_— WISCONSIN. | Sit 2a'tnto wwe good fnnias, epg cay, Aes, 


(Mention The United States Miller when you write.] (Mention this paper when you write us.) ‘Monticello,’ Mo. 


THE UNITED SD STATES MILLER. 
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'WEGMANN’S PATENT 


THE BEST ROLL 


FOR 


MIDDLING 


IN THE= 


WORLD] 


THE BEST ROLL 


FOR 


MIDDLINGS 


IN THE 


“AWARDED SPECIAL, PREMIUMS.” 


OVER 6,000 OF THESE ROLLS IN US 


IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE. 


The Superiority of Porcelain over Chilled tron for Reducing Middlings for Tailings is as under: 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS, whether polished at first or scratched 
with fine grooves, soon beconle, through wear, smooth and 
glassy, and will only squeeze instead of grinding. 

PORCELAIN presents a continual inherent sharpness, which no 
art cau give to any other material in equal fineness and regu- 


larity, which enables it to act upon the smallest particles of 


flour and to separate them. 

CHILLED IRON discolors the flour, by reason of the carbon that 
exudes from it, and also by its liability to rust. 

PORCELAIN does NOT discolor the flour and is entirely indiffer- 
ent to any and all chemical influences, 

CHILLED IRON ROLLS are smooth and “cake” the meal; more 
especially is this the case on soft material. 

PORCELAIN ROLLS possess a certain porosity, and no matter 
how finely ground, or how long they have been used, still re- 


tain this granular and porous texture, and will reduce the 
middlings without ‘‘caking.” 

CHILLED IRON can be cut with steel. 

PORCELAIN can ONLY be cut by the best black diamonds. 

CHILLED IRON ROLLS requi:e great power to reduce mid- 
dlings to the proper fineness on account of their smooth surface. 

PORCELAIN ROLLS.will do the same amount of work, on ac- 
count of the slight pressure required, and the gritty nature 
of the Porcelain, with one-half the power. The flour pro- 
duced by Porcelain Rolls is sharper, whiter, stronger and 
more even than that produced by [ron Rolls. 

No remarks need be made as to the superiority ot Porcelain 
Rollers over Millstones, as it is a recognized fact by all. Por- 
celain Rollers are the only Rollers that will entirely super- 
cede Millstones and Metal Rollers, 


THESE MACHINES RECEIVED the FIRST PREMIUM! 


At the late Millers’ International Exhibition, Cincinnati. 


Gold Wedols ok Nuvemburg, 1876; Paris Iniermoatronal Bxbidrtion, 1878; 


Lite International Goncours, 1879; 


German Nitters’ Association, July, 1879; 


/ 


Bist Gold Medor of tne Srate, Berlin Iniernartional Exhibition of the 


and Gold Medal Le Nans, 1880. 


Full Instructions regarding the system of using Rolls in place of Stones given to parties purchasing. 


EDW. P. ALLIS 


Mention thisPaper when you write us, 


Address 


§ OO., Sole Mfr's. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


80 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MANUFACTURING CO., MILWAUKEE, 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


imPROVED LF OC K ILE Separators 


(Kurth's Patent,) Also built in combination with 


Richardson’s Dustless Wheat Separators ! 
Also Sole Manufacturer of BEARDSLEE’S PAT. GRAIN CLEANER 


pay” We will contract to furnish entire Wheat Cleaning Machinery for mills, and guarantee 
' the best results. BEARDSLEE'S WHEAT CLEANER 


PLAIN COCKLE MACHINE 
Perforated Zine at Bottom Figures. Send for Hlustrated Catalogue, 


We GUARANTEE GREAT CAPACITY combined with GOOD QUALITY OF WORK. Any common Sieve will separate the cockle 
from wheat but te separate it WITHOUT WASTE is the GREATEST FEATURE oft our Machine. A WASTEFUL machine is « DAILY 
LOSS OF MONEY in amill. There is NO MACHINE IN THE MARKET which can stand comparison with ours. 


Carbondale, I1., Dec. 2, 1881. Hixton, Jackson Co., Wis., Dec. 30, ’81| Minneapolis, Minn. Aug. 22,1881. time with very satisfactory results. I 
Cockle Bern atey Myy Milwaukee, Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. | Cockle Separator Mfg. Co.: cannot see that it breaks the wheat or 


is ment > re swer ; : inquiry of| r : . 

Area See tintwe can ae te Bt HU ay Or naulry ot We have been using two of Beards- red res an unusual amount of power 
Fi i, ‘ y SEey | RAN Sten 2 : aye RATIEGS or i. v ‘ 7 
recommend your Cockle Separator as combined machine [ bought of you last lees’s Wheat cleaners, a scourer and to run it Yours truly, 


doing all that you claim tor it. We summer, works to my entire satisfac- finisher, for nearly two years, and are WILLIAM LI 


TMAN, 


have tested Outs SOR OMenLY, by ee tion. Respectful SU RICE passing one hundred and fifty bushels Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 23, 1881. 
time and know whereot we spent. ne ‘G/ THOMAS, ber hour through them, one third more Cockle Separator Mfg. Co. 


< of doing without it, per as 
,and can conscien- BP, $—I have been milling now for than rated capacity, and are not using Gentlemen:—The Beardslee’s Grain 


en years, but never have [ any other cleaners, and consider our Cleane which we have purchased 
ng that will equal yours in \heat as well cleaned as any in Minne- from you for our New Era and Milwau- 


would not thir 
having tried it once 
tiously vouch tor its good work. twenty- 

Yours respecttully, seen anyt. 


BROWN & V FREY. cleaning wheat. Mi f % 
ysville, 4,1881. INGORE Separator it is No. 1, and apolis. VOursTecaly: Hee ae give us the best of satistac- 
ator filwaukee, for Cockle it cannot be beat. Ican take e A leery Ear ion, Experienced millers having seen 
i ght screenings and separate the cockle from CAHILL, FLETCHER & CO. the work done by the machine agree 
muing about three it without wasting any of the small! La Crosse, Wis., July 80, 1881. with us, that it cannot be beat, You 
It « s all you claim wheat. In my opinion every mill in the, Gy xte Separator Mfy. Co. eadilinikeees oes at liberty to use our names as a 
and is the most perfect Separator U. 1 States ought to have one, and if eae u fe y- ie ce, aud any party calling on us 
that { haveany knowledge of, I were to build a mill I would have no, Gentlemen: — The Beardslee |G Il be pleased to show the machine 
Very respectfully, other. I lain Cleaner sent me about the middle of in operation, Yours truly, 
B. O. CARPENTER. Yours, etc. D. G. THOMAS. June has been in operation since that NEW ERA MILLING CO. 


ED ON ROLLER MILLS, PURIFLEE and other mie 


Pott’s Patent Automatic Feeder ! panies Fee ei aancaltea lant Write for circulars with Mustrations, Perforated 


hes requiring a regulur 


vd, spread out the full width, Very cheap and 
aut low rate: 


1 for MMustrated Catalogue, 


CTEEL fit ne tacit cima com wanes GeHUING Dutch Anker, [Northwestern Mill Bucket Manufactory 


WIN CHS . 310, 312, und 314 FLORIDA STREET. 
An invaluable substitute for forgings or cast iron requiring threefold DU FOUR & CO’S, 


strength. 
tings. 


Gearing of all 
SARING, specialties. 


CAS 1 | \\ G S Circulars and p trees Address AT IMPORTERS LOWES PRICES, 
Sold by the piece, or cut and made up in any quantity de- 
CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CO., Aired.” Mana of bolling complete ‘for stone or roller 


107 LIBERTY 8?., PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. mills, Address, 
Works, CHESTER, PA. Cc, F. MIL 
| Mention this paper when you write us.) Mut 


KING GOCKLE MILL 


kinds, Shoes, Dies, Haminer-Heads, Cross-Heads for Loco- —AND— 
te. 


. : 
of thissteet now running move EXGRLSIOr Bo ting oths, 


Ohio. 


“MILL BUCKET. 


MILWAUKEE. 


NO SEED SEPARA | OR B| is furnishing Mills and Eleyators in all parts of the 


> 


country with their superior BUC! 
‘They are UNEQUALED for their SHAPE, STRENGTH and 


<= 3 ' 

wesharae > Sy ss Or 

Cd Rubber, Canvas Belting and Bolts at lowest 
2 es a ind es, We' have no traveling agents, Sample 


Buckets senton application, Large orders will recelye 
liberal discounts. Send for sumple order. 
Address all ing and orders to 
1, J MU R, 197 Reed St., Milwaukee,sWis,. 
{Mention this paper when you write us, | 


PER HOUR 
PERHOUR. 


75 to 100 BU. 


150 to 200 BU. 
225 to 300 BI 

PER HOUR 

0 re 400 BU 


= 3 
= 
> PER HOUR. 


TRIUMPH POWER CORN SHELLER. 


Pott 


No change of Screen. Requires 10 pow- 
more than Do x When used alone 
circulars to La Du & King, Manutac- 


ion, 


h Kurth Cockle Mill your cle 
noney than in any device yet invented. 


Wri 


Adapted to all Systems Bhelisund’Cleansl#,000 Husholy uve per’ Day: 


‘The Cheupe t, and most Simple Power Corn Sheller 
in use, Send ircular and Price List 
Of Milling and Every Grade and Manufacturers of S Engine 
and M urnivhers, 
HULBERT iB, Painesville, Ohio. 
[Mention this paper when you write us. | 


Low in Price! 


Quantity and Quality of Work Considered, 


Mill Builders 


Condition of Middlings, 


LICENSED 


Patents owned by the Consoll- 


FOURTEEN SIZES 
SINGLE, DOUBLE AND SPECIAL HATS The Perfect Feed Box. 


Under AL 
dated Middlings Purttier Ce, 


SIMPLE, EASILY ADJUSTED. DURABLE, LIGHT RUNNING. 


= 


TWO THOUSAND SMITH PURIFIERS WERE SOLD IN 1887.| : 
More than FOUR THOUSAND now Running in the United States. onde nea helo very ane wll ap 
i] ial Is in Use in Every Milling Country in the World, CASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
The Smith Purifier Has GRADED, CONTROLLABLE AIR CURRENTS. be 2. _ COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Has a POSITIVE AND EFFICIENT means of cleaning the Silk of the Sieve, W, E, CATLIN & CO, ie i ARE Si, CHICAGY, ILL, 


It is Impossible to do Good and Economical Work u ithout these Featu 


WR makes it both Kasy and Convenient to heep the Silk always properly stretched, 
NG and RELIABLE, 


OUK CLOTH TIGHTE 
K AUTOMATIC PEED ig Positively SELP-ADIUS -LOUR BRAND< 
OUR AUTOMATIC: FRED is Positively SELF-ADIUS JFL poet Der 


BRUSHES, DOOR PLATES 


Write for Descriptive Circular and Price List to 
GEO. IT. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., Jackson, Mich., U. 8S. A. 
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